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THE SIXTH OF FEBRUARY 


By Max Beloff 


In an article dealing with the question of why so little historical 
work has been done on the problems of the last two decades of the 
Third Republic, M. Rene Remond points out that no satisfactory book 
has been writtenso far on the"‘Sixth of February 59 and its consequences . 1 

The present essay is in no sense an attempt to fill this gap. It origi¬ 
nated indeed in quite another way, in a seminar devoted to the 
study of Revolutions and coups d'etat that have been successful: but 
what about the ones that did not come off? There might be something 
to be gleaned from them too. But of course, if a Revolution or coup 
d'etat fails how can one know that it was ever seriously intended? In 
this respect the Paris riots of 6 February 1934 provide a good example. 
Even today, over twenty years later, the only thing people seem agreed, 
upon is that they were important. But this importance is looked for in 
two directions. In the first place, there is the light thrown by the riots 
on the immediately pre-war phase in the long French tradition of 
anti-Parliamentary movements of the Right. As a French historian has 
written recently: “It is in the perspective of the street riots of the 

1 Rene Remond, “La Fin de la Troisieme Republique”, Revue Fran$aise de 
Science Politique, voL VII, no. 2 (1957). The mam source for the riots themselves 
is to be found in the reports of the Commission of Enquiry (including the 
minutes of the evidence). This Commission was set up by the Chamber of 
Deputies. Its Documents were published as Chamhre de Deputes; Rapport de la 
Commission d’Enquete sur les Evenements du 6 /evrier 1934 (1 5th Legislature, Session 
of 1934. Documents 3383-3393). The Commission’s findings were summarised 
by its President, M. Laurent Bonnevay, in his book Les Joumies sanglantes de 
fevrier 1934 (1935). The most useful account is still that written immediately 
afterwards by Mr. Alexander Werth in his France in Fermrnt (London, 1934). 
(All books mentioned are published in Paris unless otherwise stated.) See also an 
unpublished Thesis “Les Croupes Anti-Parlementaires RepubJicains de Droite 
en France de 1933 a 1939” by H. Maizy, presented at the Institut des Sciences 
Politiques in 1952. For assistance with documentation, I wish.to thank two 
French friends, ML Jacques Kayser and M. Mattel Dogan. 
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Boulmebt movement, of ‘Panama’ and of the Dreyfus case, much 
in tc :lLn in that of the march on Rome or the Munich putsch that 
one should undoubtedly place the ‘day’ of February 6 , 1934*” 2 hi the 

second place, the riots are seen as one in a series of events which led to 
the formation oi the Popular Front, in reaction against the danger, real 

or alleged, of the setting up of a Right wing dictatorship. 

But "were the riots themselves part of a deep-laid plot against the 
Republic? Did the rioters have any clear intentions, or did a political 
demonstration of a familiar kind get out of hand because of clumsiness 
or worse on the part of the authorities? It is obvious that answers to 
this question were coloured at the time, and later, by other events to 
which those of the Sixth of February were regarded as having some 
relation. It is pointed out that riots on a lesser scale on 22 July 1926 
helped to bring about the failure of M. Herriot to get a majority for a 
government just formed by him. 3 But more important is the fact that 
in the end France did finish up at Vichy with a non-Parliamentary 
regime which seemed, both ideologically and in its composition, to 
fulfil some of the desires attributed to the rioters of the Sixth of 
February. 

The most authoritative and vigorous exposition of this view is to be 
found in the discussion of the penetration of authoritarian ideas into 
France in the inter-war years in Leon Blum’s evidence before the post¬ 
war Parliamentary Commission that inquired into the events leading 

up to the fall of France in 1940, and into the conduct of the Vichy 
regime. 

“These same elements, conservative elements for whom the evils 
of dictatorship counted for little by the side of the benefits of 
national discipline, and elements of the Left, tempted by the idea 
of a dictatorial authority applied to the revolution—one finds them 
joined together and confused on the Sixth of February as at Vichy 
and under the Vichy regime ... 

“There was a tendency immediately after the ‘day’ of the Sixth 
of February to make it at one and the same time ridiculous and 
odious. It was presented as a sort of scuffle, minor but nevertheless 
bloody, started off by hot-headed youths who had shed French 
blood without any danger menacing French institutions.. .. 

8 Raoul Girardet, “Notes sur FEsprit d’un Fascisme Fran9aise 1934-9”, Revue 
Fmn$m$e de Scimce Politique (1955) 

s E. Beau de Lomenie, Le Mart de la Troisieme Republique (1951), pp. 26-7. 
On the crisis of 1926, see E. Heniot, Jadis, vol, II (1952), pp. 248-51 
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This is by no means my opinion. The Sixth of February was a 
redoubtable attempt against the Republic, and even today 1 con¬ 
tinue to wonder how it was that it did not succeed, for logically it 

should have succeeded. . . . 

“If the handful of ‘gardes mobiles’ which was defending the 
pont de la Concorde had not held, and if above all, in circumstances 
which to my knowledge have never been cleared up, the column 
advancing on the left bank under the orders of Colonel de La Roque 
had not stopped in front of the slender barricade_qf the roe de 
Bourgogne, there can be no doubt but that $he Assembly would 
have been invaded by the insurrection. ... ‘ |j-A. 

“I think that there can be no doubt for anyone who,was a witness 
to these events but that the insurrection had within the Chamber 
itself both representatives and leaders. Their tactics were, I believe, 
to bring about the fall of the cabinet as rapidly as possible and to 
ask the Chamber to disperse. It would have been in the empty 
Chamber that a provisional government would have been pro¬ 
claimed, as had happened in the same place in 1848 and on the 
Fourth of September. . .. Who would have composed it? I am 
ignorant, it goes without saying, as to what the relations of 
Marshal Petain may have been with the organisers of the riot. But 
I believe that his name would have been found 011 the list of the 
government, and that the names of Pierre Laval and in any case of 
Andre Tardieu would have been found there likewise.” 4 

President Lebrun in his turn, though not going into the same detail, 
referred in his evidence to “this assault against Republican institu¬ 
tions”. 5 

This evidence was accepted by the Commission. Its rapporteur 
general wrote: 

“The sixth of February was a revolt against the Parliament, an 
attempt against the regime. The intention was, by means of a 
popular uprising, to disperse the deputies, to take possession of the 
Chamber and to proclaim an authoritarian government at the Hotel 

de Ville of Paris. The march of the columns of demonstrators to¬ 
wards the Palais-Bourbon, the leaflets distributed in the different 

4 Rapport au nom de la Commission, chargee d'enqueter sux les 6venements 
survenus en -France de 193.3 a 1945. Assemble Nationale premiere legislature, 
session de 1947, Doc. 2344, vol. 1, p. 122 

5 Ibid., voL 4, p. 95 
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quarters of the city and the instructions given to the nationalist 
leagues leave no room for doubt. It was not a question of a spon- 

Fepwed^« 10mtrati ° n bUt ° f a genuine minutely 

Recent Historians of these years remain, it would seem, unmoved 
b> tnese arguments. As might be expected, those of the Right deny 
the charge outnght. ‘To talk of a fascist plot on the occasion of the 
da }S ot January or February is an absurdity”, writes one of them * 
More authoritative is M. Remond’s own considered judgement: 

Mvk°nl tedly ! hC ir f CMiom of the organisers are even today not 
X k f' 0Wn: u ^ at character was assigned to the demonstration in 
plans a simple movement in the streets designed to bring 
pressure on the Chamber in order to force it to brL about the 

thelTT ° f ^ Dakdler g° vem ment, or a forcible Lp against 
the_ actual institutions? An overthrow of a majority, or of die 

zr T e d “ s r w - but “ ** „? z 

question, there is nothrng that invites us to accept the second in 
terpretadon in preference to the more limited hypothesis of an 
agitadon that turned out badly. Nothing nroveJ^W Q 

objective had been determined upon ^e^on the IT* 
each orgamsation had its assigned rendezvous and put jealousXe 
into avoiding getting mixed up with the others. . . The SktHf 

turned to tragedv and if f u ™ 7 r gotten “ 11 ^ not 
n^U° th u historiai1 has P ut k more sharply still: “To tell the truth 

neither the mspirers of the oneratinn n Z- lu v teU me truth, 
^ w wotW 

* tenements survenus m France Dor m 

i» p. 13 ’ 2344 (Report of M. Charles Serre), Vol- 
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concentrated so exclusively upon the Parliament buildings: “The 
ministries, the telephone and telegraph exchanges, the radio stations, 
gas and electricity works, stations and airports, petrol dumps, the 
headquarters of trade-unions, newspaper printing-offices—these are the 
principal objectives in our times of anyone attempting a coup d’etat ". 10 

But even so, there remain one or two curious aspects of the events 
of the Sixth of February that are hard to reconcile with the view that 
nothing precise was envisaged. Nor indeed can one say that if people 
were thinking of more than a simple change of ministry they were 
doing so without good reason. The political situation at the beginning 
of 1934 was in itself something about which a more patient people 
might well have been indignant. France was facing the worst of the 
economic depression which, although delayed in its action in France as 
compared with the United States, Germany and Britain, had now 
produced the familiar pattern of unemployment and industrial and 
economic decline. French prices remained above world prices, although 
often unremunerative to the producers themselves, and the devalua¬ 
tion of the franc which some regarded as the only means of righting 
the situation was ruled out by the bitterness engendered by the de¬ 
valuations of the nineteen-twenties and their effect upon savings. 

In international affairs, France’s position was far from brilliant. 
Despite (or perhaps because of) the evacuation of the Rhineland before 
the treaty date, German nationalism had triumphed: Germany under 
Hitler had left the Disarmament Conference and it was only a matter 
of time before her recovery as a military Power would be manifest. 
There had been in the summer of 1933 a failure to come to terms with 
Italy from which France had long been estranged; and although the 
prospects of a renewal of the German threat had brought about some 
willingness to put out feelers towards Soviet Russia, fear of Com¬ 
munism was still a powerful deterrent against seeking her alliance. 11 
But it must be added that although the example of Mussolini was 
already an important influence upon the anti-Parliamentarian “leagues” 
in France, and although the triumph of Hitler may have given 'them 
encouragement, foreign affairs did not occupy the centre of the 
French political stage. Indeed, in retrospect, the general neglect of the 
external menace would seem remarkable, were it not for the fact that 

Francois Goguel, Politique des Partis sous la Troisietne Rdpuhlique (1946) 
vol. 2, pp. 243-4 

11 See M. Beloff, The Foreign Policy of Soviet Russia, vol. 1 (London, 1047) 
Part II * 
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the other major democracies. Great Britain and the United States, 
were equally unalive to it. 

It is unnecessary to rehearse here the reasons why the French political 
system in the last decades of the life of the Third Republic failed so 
abysmally to provide the country with the stable and resolute leader¬ 
ship that both the internal problems that were acutely felt, and the 
external problems that were not, equally called for. The Chamber 
elected in 1932, in elections that seemed on the face of it a victory for 
the Left, was incapable in fact of producing a coherent majority 
because of the fictitious nature of the Left itself. If the range of opinion 
in the Chamber be represented by the familiar hemicycle, it is clear that 
a stable government must command a segment whose opposite sides 
arc divided by an angle of well over 45 degrees. If an effort is made to 
carve such a segment out of the hemicycle in the diagram the diffi¬ 
culties are at once apparent. The Socialists were an essential part of 
any majority of the Left and the Radicals were committed not to rule 
“against them”. On the other hand, the Socialists refused out of 
principle, and because of competition from the Communists on their 
Left, to participate in the governmental combination, and their support 
could at any time be withdrawn. Without the Socialists, the Radicals, 
with whom no possible coalition could arithmetically-speaking dis¬ 
pense, could only govern in harness with elements drawn from the 
Right. This is a decisive element in a political explanation of the crisis 
of February 1934. 


THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES 1932 



In the Chamber elected in 1932, the seats were divided as follows: 
Communists 10; Socialists 131; other Left Parties 83; Radicals 157; 
Left Centre 46; Centre 48; Right 131. Originally this provided a 
majority for a government based on the Radicals, but with Social¬ 
ist support, of about 390 to 150. But two governments, those of Her- 
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riot and Paul-Boncour, lasted six months and a month respectively. 
At the end of January 1933, Edouard Daladier, a leading Radical, 
formed a government which early next month got a majority of 376 
to 181 on a vote of confidence. But in the course of the summer, the 
Socialists began to weary of supporting governments committed to a 
deflationary policy. This produced a schism in the party, the neo- 
Socialists, headed by Beat and Marquet—whose later course was to 
bring them over to the far Right—and numbering about 25, continuing 
to support the government while the Socialists moved over to opposi¬ 
tion. In October 1933, the government was deserted by all its Left 
supporters except the “neos” on a motion to reduce the salaries of 
government servants, and was defeated by 329 votes to 241. Daladicr’s 
successor, Albert Sarraut, survived for barely a month and was suc¬ 
ceeded on 27 November by yet a third Radical, CamiEe Chautemps. 
Thus when the “Stavisky” scandal broke at the beginning of 1934 
France was enjoying its fifth ministry in eighteen months. It is not 
altogether surprising that anti-Parliamentary movements which had 
been endemic almost throughout the Republic's life, and which had 
had one spurt of activity during the financial and governmental con¬ 
fusion of the mid-ipao's, should have enjoyed a new lease of life. 

The report of the Commission of Inquiry divided the groups that 
took part in the events of 6 February into four categories: various 
political groups of the Right; the Communist Party on the extreme 
Left; ex-servicemen's organisations; and finally, a certain number of 
members of the Municipal Council of the City of Paris, 12 For our 
present purposes only the first and third of these require notice. 

Of the Right wing political groups, the Action Fran^aise had had a 
stormy career ever since its foundation in 1905. Despite the appeal of 
its intransigent nationalism and anti-Parliamentarianism to certain 
intellectual circles, it •was not at the time a large body, numbering some 
60,000 adherents in the country at large of -whom some 8,300 were 
residents in Paris. Nevertheless this was the most active of the bodies 
concerned in the intermittent rioting and demonstrations in Paris 
between 9 January and the eve of the Sixth of February itself. 13 The 
Solidarity Franpaise had been founded in 1933 by M. Francois Coty, 
the eminent perfumer whose important role in the financing of Right 
wing anti-Parliamentary activity in the inter-war years has not yet 

12 Commission d'Enquete, Doc. 3383, pp. 1230-95 

13 Ibid., p. 1252. For the Action Fran^aise, see also Robert Havard de la Mon¬ 
tague, Histoire de VAction Francaise (1950) 
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been fully explored. This body claimed 180,000 adherents, 80,000 of 
them in the capital. 34 A smaller but senior body of the same kind was 
the Jeunesses Patriotes founded in 1924 by the Paris deputy Pierre 
Taittinger and now about 90,000 strong with 6,400 members in Paris. 
There were also two minor anti-semitic groups, both styling them¬ 
selves Francistes, which were later to become more or less overtly 
Hitlerite. The larger of these, that led by a certain Bucard, founded in 
192S, numbered only 1,500 with only 300 members in Paris. All these 
organisations had in common an antipathy to the regime and a pre¬ 
ference for some more or less dictatorial substitute of distinctly 
nationalist leanings. More amorphous and without any clear-cut 
organisation was the Federation des Contribuables, a sort of ancestor of 
the post-war Poujadists, which owed its foundation in 1928 to the 
industrialist Lemaigre-Dubreuil, another figure whose activities in the 
period and later await their historian. This body claimed about 700,000 
members. It did not play any individual role on 6 February but it was 
indicated to its Parisian members on that day that they should join any 
group of demonstrators with which they found themselves in sympathy. 

More interesting and more important in the width of their appeal, 
as w ell as in their role on 6 February, were the ex-servicemen J s organis¬ 
ations. In France, as in other countries after the war, a number of 
ex-servicemen, s organisations were developed ostensibly for the protec¬ 
tion of the interests of ex-servicemen, but often coming to take an 
active jpart in politics, and nearly always on the political Right. As 
M. Remond has written, “while ‘apolitical* in its formal claims, the 
ex-service spirit is in fact one of the modem components of the 
psychology of the man of the Right”. 15 This generalisation is hardly 
vitiated by its one exception in France, the existence of one strongly 
Left wing and communist-dominated organisation, the A.R.A.C. 
(Association Repnblicaine des Audens Combattants) founded in 1917, 
and numbering in 193 4 about 20,000, a quarter of them in the Paris 
region. 

The largest of the French ex-servicemen’s organisations, the Union 
Federate, with about 900,000 members, played no direct part in the 


14 When this body with the other “Leagues’* was dissolved by the Blum 
government, a pan went into Jacques Doriot’s P.P.F., the nearest thine to a 
genuinely fascist” party in pre-1940 France. 

&nd ; " Le ! Anciens Combattants et la Politique”, Revue Frangaise de 
Samce Mmq «e (i 9 55 X P- 290. See also P. Frederix, Etat des Forces en France 
imsb On the individual organisations see Commission d'Enquite , Doc. 3387 
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events of February 1934, but the Union Nationale des Combattants, 
which was only slightly smaller and more “bien-pensant”, was directly 
involved as were the Association Nationale des Officers Combattants, 
and the Association des Membres de la Legion d’Hornieur decores au 
peril de leur vie. 

An ambiguous role somewhere between another ex-servicemen s 
organisation and a political “league’was that of the Croix de Feu. 
This had been founded in 1927 or 1928 as a non-political organisation 
but had begun to show the usual Right wing political tendencies 
before its leadership was captured by Colonel de La Rocque in 1931. 
This event was followed by a rapid rise in the organisation’s member¬ 
ship from 16,000 in 1930 to 60,000 in 1933. The Commission reckoned 
its membership at the time of the February riots as about 50,000, of 
whom 18,000 were in Paris. To these should be added the total 
membership of two associated bodies, the Volontaires Nationaux and 
the Fils des Croix de Feu which was about the same size. 

It seems clear that to some extent the movement was exploited by 
Right wing elements outside the ex-service movement proper. 
Francois Coty seems to have been involved in its foundation, and de La 
Rocque himself had been employed by the electricity magnate Ernest 
Merder who was one of the inspirers of the technocratic movement 
of the 1920s. 16 On the other hand, de La Rocque himself does not 
easily fit into the part of a hero of the militant Right. According to a 
disgruntled ex-follower, he had contacts with Eugene Frot before the 
events of 6 February, and with Doumergue afterwards. He himself is 
said to have passed the crudal evening in the flat of an elderly “rentiere” 
of the Faubourg St. Germain, where he had had a telephone installed 
some time before. 17 But the most significant point of all is the fact that 
after the dissolution of the Croix de Feu in 1936, de La Rocque meekly 
accepted the transformation of the organisation into a more or less 
conventional Right wing political party, the P.S.F. 

The story of the Stavisky case itself does not directly concern us here. 
The belief that the career of the swindler had been aided by eomplidty 
in the highest circles of the Radical party was not the .cause of the 
anti-Parliamentary movement nor even of its growth at this time. 
But it did provide the movement with an excellent platform for its 

16 Rrinond, be . cit., p. 287. On Merrier and the “Redressement Fran^ais” see 
Bean de Lomenie, op. cit ., p. 23 

17 Paul. Chopine, Six Ans chez Us Croix de Feu (1935). On the approaches fej 
Frot to de La Rocque, see Commission d*Enqu$te 9 Doc. 3387, pp. 125-8 
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claim that France’s rulers were not merely incompetent but corrupt, 
and the fact that previous scandals had not left Right wing reputations 
unscathed was overlooked. In a very real sense the Radical Party was 
the Republic and the Republic was the Radical Party. This was ground 
that both sides had in common. 

The preliminaries can be stated briefly. Stavisky was first mentioned 
in the Press on 30 December 193.3 when a warrant was issued for his 
arrest in connection with frauds concerning the bonds of the muni¬ 
cipality of Bayonne. On 3 January the Action Frangaise published letters 
connecting Stavisky with Albert Dalimier, the Minister for Colonies 
in the Chautemps government. On 7 January the Action Frangaise 
called upon Parisians to demonstrate under the slogan of “A has les 
voieursf 51 On 8 January the death of Stavisky was announced and 
Dalimier resigned. On 9 January the official news agency Havas issued 
what purported to be an account of Stavisky*s suicide. This official 
version was alleged by the Bright wing press to be fraudulent; the police 
having, it was insinuated, murdered Stavisky in order to prevent 
further complicities in high circles from coming to light. On the same 
day street-rioting began in Paris with the Action Frangaise being first 
in the field. Riots continued on the nth, the Action Frangaise being 
now joined by the Jeunesses Patriotes and the Sohdarite Frangaise. (One 
may mention in passing, the allegation by the historian of the Action 
Frangaise, Robert Havard de la Montagne, that so far from there 
being any collusion between these movements the others only joined 
in in order to prevent the Action Frangaise getting all the glory.) 

On 12 January Chautemps refused a demand for an inquiry. On 
18 January Philippe Harriot, one of the most vigorous of the Right 
wing politicians and later to become notorious as a collaborationist, 
accused Raynaldy, the Garde des Sceaux, of being involved in the 
Stavisky affair; and these attacks were renewed by him in the Chamber 
on 18 January. 18 Meanwhile intermittent rioting mainly by the Action 
Frangaise was continuing; according to his friends it was only the 
firmness of Jean Chiappe, the Corsican Prefet de Police, which pre¬ 
vented this taking an uglier turn. On 27 January Raynaldy resigned, 
and without waiting for a vote in the Chamber, Chautemps handed in 
the resignation of his government. 

The ex-President Doumergue declined the premiership as did 
Jeaimeney the President of the Senate and Fernand Bouisson the 
President of the Chamber. Daladier, Chautemps* Minister for War and 
8 For Henriot’s version see: Philippe Henriot, Le 6 /eurier (1934). 
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a Radical (though not a Freemason), then accepted the task of forming 
a government. Untouched by the Stavisky scandal, and generally 
(though wrongly) believed to be a man of much determination, 
Daladier seemed to have a reasonable chance of getting things to 
quieten down. 19 

Like other Frenchmen called to office at difficult moments, Daladier 
tried to create as broad-based an administration as possible—one of 
4 "all the talents”. But his attempt to get a “national government” failed. 
The Socialists would not join; nor would the “neos” on any terms 
Daladier was willing to accept—their leader, Marquet, was already 
showing himself alarmingly authoritarian. The extreme Right wing 
Ybamegaray also refused to participate. 20 In the end, apart from the 
eminent but somewhat aloof figure of Henri dejouvenel as Minister 
for Overseas France, as the Colonial Ministry had suddenly been 
renamed, there were only three newcomers from the Centre: the new 
Finance Minister, Pietri, the new Minister for War, Colonel Jean 
Fabry, and one under-secretary, Doussain. 21 Pietri had been Minister 
for Defence when Tardieu created this post in 1932. (It w r as abolished 
by Herriot when he became Prime Minister in June of that year.) 
Fabry, a one-legged ex-officer, had played an important role in the 
Commission d’Etudes of the Conseil Superieur de la Defense and in the 
Army Commission of the Chamber. 22 Otherwise it was almost the 
same Radical mixture as before only with some of the old faces replaced 
by new and relatively unknown men— notably the “young” Radicals, 
Mistier, Guy la Chambre, Martinaud-Deplat, Pierre Cot. Daladier 
combined the Foreign Ministry with the Premiership (a fact unpleasing 
to the Bight) and the key position, politically speaking, of Minister of 
the Interior went to an ex-Socialist, Eugene Frot. 

19 The most vivid account of the political aspects of the crisis is to be found in 
Georges Suarez, Les Heures Heroiques du Cartel (1934) but it is not that of an 
impartial witness. 

20 Xavier-Vallat, Le Nez de Cleopatre: Souvenirs d’un homtne de droite, 1918-1945 
(1957), p. 113. According to Suarez’s account, Marquet insisted upon the Ministry 
of the Interior, and Daladier was influenced against him by J. L. Malvy, the 
powerful chairman of the Chamber finance commission. Frossard (the principal 
socialist Daladier had in mind), Marquet and Ybam6garay had wanted Chiappe 
suspended pending an inquiry into the Stavisky case. Suarez, op. ciU, p. 167; 
Xavier-Vallat, op. «£, p. 1 13 

21 A full list of ministers is given in Suarez, op. dt, 9 pp. 185-7 

22 See Jean Fabry, De la Place de la Concorde an Cours de Vlntendance (1942). 
The book is dedicated to the memory of Tardieu and Chiappe. 
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Any hope that Daladier may have had as to the possibility of securing 
a broadening of his majority in the Chamber by bringing in Fabry and 
Pictri was dashed when the former was expelled from his group, the 
Centre Republican!, at the insistence of Tardieu and Paul Reynaud. 

It was now dear that if Daladier was to get a majority when Parlia¬ 
ment met on 6 February it could only be with Socialist support unless 
he did something to win over the confidence of the Right. If we are 
to believe Fabry, the position of Chiappe was the test. There were 
allegations that Chiappe himself was involved in the Stavisky affair. 
Chiappe was admired and trusted by the Right because (according to 
Alexander Werth) he had treated their demonstrations with relative 
gentleness while cracking down ruthlessly on all disturbances from the 
Left, 23 It was also obvious that part of the difficulty of clearing up the 
Stavisky affair lay in the old rivalry between the Paris Prefet de Police 
and the Surete Generale. The Chautemps government had taken the 
‘‘service des renseignements ,, away from the former and attached it to 
the latter. 24 The Censed Municipal had (with the exception of its 
Communist members) voted its confidence in Chiappe. Now Gaston 
Bergery, then in a Left wing phase of his distinctly erratic political 
career, was threatening the Daladier government with a hostde inter¬ 
pellation on the subject of Chiappe. If Daladier got rid of him, the 
hostility of die Right would become absolute; but if he refused, would 
the Left sustain him? 

Meanwhile there were a few days of peace while the public assumed 
that Daladier was engaged in clearing up the Stavisky affair. The 
streets were quiet. Indeed Daladier was later to claim that the riots 
of 6 February were entirely new and had nothing to do with the 
disorders that took place before his assumption of office. 25 

Daladier had his first meeting with Chiappe on Wednesday, 
30 January, the day after the cabinet was formed. On Thursday, 
I February, he received a report on the Stavisky case, and on the 
following evening a report on the situation within the Paris- police, 
the “Mosse” report Meanwhile Chiappe succeeded in getting the 
Union Nationale des Combattants to- put off a demonstration that they 

83 c£ L. Ronnevay, Les Joumics smglants de fevrier 1934 (1935), p. 55 

84 If we are to believe Stavisky, Chiappe was not his friend; “Du cote de la 
Surety 9a va,” he is reported as saying, “mais a la Prefecture, j’ai des ennemis. 
Chiappe n’est pas chic avec moi.” Joseph Kessei, Stavisky; L’Homme que f ai 
cornu {1934), p. 67 

85 Commission d'EnquSte, Doc. 3383, vol. 1 , p. 272 
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had scheduled for the Monday, allegedly by saying that otherwise he 
would resign. 26 

It was presumably on the night of Friday-Saturday that Daladier 
decided that he would have to get rid of Chiappe, perhaps under 
pressure from Frot who is said to have threatened his own resignation.* 7 
Saturday, 3 February, was a day of confusion. At 9 a.m. Daladier saw 
Frot and informed him of his proposals for an administrative reshuffle 
involving the heads of both the rival police forces. At 9.15 he tele¬ 
phoned Chiappe to ask him to come to see him; but the latter, claiming 
that he was immobilised in bed with sciatica, said that he could not do 
so. And it was therefore over the telephone that Chiappe was told by 
Daladier that he wished him to leave the Prefecture of Police and 
accept instead the highest post in his gift, that of Resident-General in 
Morocco. 28 Chiappe,.however, showed no desire to be kicked upstairs 
and protested with some violence. It was now that there took place the 
altercation that was to be the subject of so much controversy at once 
and later. Did Chiappe say, as Daladier claimed: “Je refuse; vous me 
trouverez dans la rue,” or as he himself said later to the press: serai 

ce soir en veston dans la me,” or did he say, as he told the Commission 
of Inquiry on 7 March: “j£ suis entre riche a la Prefecture de Police, 
j’en sortirai pauvre: je serai a la rue”? In other words, did he threaten 
the Prime Minister with leading a riot himself, or did he merely allude 
*to his past services and complain of being thrown out jobless on to the 
streets? 

And how does a man with sciatica lead a street-riot? 

The dismissal of Chiappe was fought by Fabry and Pietri in the 
cabinet, the one a Paris deputy, the other a Corsican; and there is some 
suggestion that Daladier might have reconsidered his decision had he 
not been pressed by Frot to stand firm. But by the evening, Chiappe 
was definitely out and the dissenting Ministers, together with Doussain, 
had resigned. The new Prefect of Police was Bonnefoy-Sibour whose 
lack of experience and unwillingness to command was one admitted 
reason for the turn of events on 6 February. 2 ® Daladier had decided to 
move the Procureur General, Chautemps’ brother-in-law, Pressard, to a 

28 Suarez, op. tit., p. 207 

27 Ibid., p. 212; c£ Henriot, op. tit, pp. 91-2 where this is linked with the 
charge that Frot wanted Chiappe out of the way because he was an obstacle to 
his own plans for a dictatorship of the Left. 

28 Apparently Chautemps had already made the same offer. .Suarez, op. tit, 
p. 216 

29 Bonnevay, op. tit, pp. 178-9; cf. Le Gere, Histoire de k Police (1947), p. 220 
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post or the Com dc Cassation and to remove Thome, the director of 
the Sdrete Generale. The element of farce in the situation was in¬ 
creased when he was appointed Director of the Comedie Fran$aise, the 
incumbent, Emile Fabrc, being in disgrace for having produced a 
highly anti-democratic play—Shakespeare's Coriolanus. Poinsot, the 
incumbent President-General in Morocco, was apparently to go to 
Brussels as Ambassador in the place of Paul Claudel. 30 

On Sunday, 4 February, the resignations were made public as -was 
a letter from Cliiappe announcing his refusal to accept the post in 
Morocco. Renard, Prefect of the Seine, who had apparently been 
offered an overseas post, resigned and was replaced by Villey, the Pre¬ 
fect of the Rhone. 31 Pietri and Fabry .were replaced by Marchandeau 
and Paul-Boncour. On the other hand, it was announced that the 
Chamber would be asked to constitute an inquiry into the Stavisky 
case—'the issue over which the Chautemps government had fallen. 

But the Stavisky case was no longer the centre of political interest. 
On the evening of 5 February the Croix de Feu, coming into the picture 
for the first time, demonstrated in the areas of the Champs Elysees and 
the Madeleine with the Ministry of the Interior and the Parlement as 
the focus of attention. There was some scuffling with the Garde Mobile 
and the unfortunate M. Bonnefoy-Sibour was surrounded by a crowd 
outside the Ministry of the Interior, shouting u Vive Chiappe!” 

On the same day M. Daladier repented of one of his gestures: the 
nomination of Thome to the Comedie Franptise was cancelled and 
M. Fabre left undisturbed. But the Right wing press, had now launched 
a campaign against the new Government, accusing it of wishing to 
stifle public opinion by the use of tanks, black colonial troops, and so 
on. Rumours of this kind gained considerable currency on 5 and 6 
February. 

On 6 February, the day on which Daladier was to meet the Chamber, 
a series of demonstrations was called for by the different Right wing 
and ex-service groups. The method of summons and the time and 
place of meeting are set out in the attached table. It is clear that two 
alternative comments are possible on the significance of these disposi¬ 
tions. One can argue, as those opposed to the idea of a genuine plot 
tend to do, that the dispersal of the meeting-places suggests no collu¬ 
sion. Or one can take the view, which commended itself to the Com¬ 
mittee of Enquiry, that there was some significance in the fact that 
these meeting places formed something in the nature of a circle with 
• Suarez, op. tit, p. 2a 6 S1 Ibid., p, 216 
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die Chamber of Deputies as its centre. A police note written at the 
time and submitted to the Committee pointed out that although the 
hours of meeting did not coincide, since the U.N.C. were only asked 
to meet at 8 while the Jeunesses Patriotes were asked to meet at 7, the 
fact that there were different distances to cover between the meeting 
points and the Place de la Concorde meant that between 8 and 9 in the 
evening there might be several thousands of demonstrators assembled 


in the Place. 


Instructions to Organisations 

Organisation 

Method of Summons 

Time of Meeting 

Place 

Croix de Feu 

Instructions to 
Chefs de Section 

Evening 

South of Chamber 

U.N.C. 

Individual 

instructions 

8 p.m. 

Clemenceau’s statue 

Solidarite 

Fran^aise 

Ami du Peuple 

7 p.m. 

Grands Boulevards 

between Opera 
and rue Drouut 

jeunesses 

Patriotes 

Published appeal 

7 pun. 

Place de l’Hotel de 
Ville 

Front 

Published appeal 

6.30 p.m. 

Boulevard St. Michel 

Universitaire 

Action 

Action Frangaise 

end of working 

In front of the 

Franjaise 


day 

Chamber 

A.R.A.C. 

Published appeal, 

Humanite 

8 p.m. 

Champs Elysees, 

Rond Point 


The Chamber of Deputies met at 3 o’clock and its session was 
punctuated by violent demonstrations. 

Activity on the Place de la Concorde began at about 4 o’clock, when 
it started filling up both with members of the leagues which had hem 
summoned for later in the evening and with curious onlookers. Mixed 
with the crowd were a number of Camelots du Roi, the activists of 
the Action Fran^aise, and, so it was later alleged, a number of com¬ 
munists as well. There was a marked predominance of young people. 
At 445 the Commissaire of the Arrondissement, M. Rottee, took up a 
position on the bridge leading across the Seine to the Chamber with 
70 policemen—Gardiens de la Paix —armed with automatic pistols, 
100 Gardes a Pied, and 25 Gardes Republicaines. He was later to assert, 
though this was denied by Marchand, the Director of the Municipal 
Police, and also by the new Prefect of Police, Bonnefoy-Sibour, that 
he had orders to hold the bridge at all costs. 
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By about 5 o'clock things were warming up, and young men were 
demonstrating at the passage of troop-carrying lorries. The mounted 
Gardes cleared a space on the south side of the Place and a barricade of 
lorries was put across the bridge, leaving a space on either side. The 
police and the Gardes then took up positions around this barricade. 

By about 6 the crowd had become more violent and the police were 
being pelted with stones, garden chairs, railings, and so forth; at least 
two were seriously injured. The mounted Gardes again cleared a space 
but were received with a hail of missiles; three Gardes were hauled off 
their horses and had to be rescued. Henceforward charges of this kind 
took place every few minutes, the crowds giving way but then return¬ 
ing and continuing to bombard the defenders of the bridge. Razor 
blades on sticks were used against the horses and squibs and marbles 
were thrown under their hooves. Tempers got uglier and the police 
increasingly made use ot their batons, and later of iron bars seized from 
the rioters. Reinforcements were sent for and began to arrive in 
driblets as follows: 

6.30: 75 gardes mobiles 

6.55: 100 gendarmes 

7 -OOi 7 ° policemen (gardiens de la paix) 

7.10: 100 gendarmes 

7.25: 50 cavaliers de la garde republicaine 
740: another 50 
7.50: 100 gendarmes 

7 *55- 75 suburban policemen 

At about half-past six the rioters themselves began to build a barricade 
and were attacked by the police with considerable violence; 22 police¬ 
men had to be removed to have their injuries attended to. Further 
police charges were made eastwards towards the Tuileries Gardens and 
westwards down the Cours de la Reine. The rioters captured a bus and 
set fire to it, thus providing additional illumination. Another barricade 
was set up by the rioters at the eastward entrance to the Champs 
Jilysees and policemen arriving there in ignorance of the development 
of the situation were attacked by Camdots du Roi. Paris had still not 
awakened to the seriousness of the situation and a certain amount of 
traffic was still going on, even in the areas directly .affected by the 
rioting. Marchand himself now arrived at the Place with a trumpeter 
and formally ordered the rioters to withdraw, but was forced to retreat 
himself under a hail of stones. 
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We now approach the time for the set meetings of the different 
organisations, who duly assembled and started proceeding towards the 
Chamber. This can be followed in the next table, and in the map. 


Organisation 

Place of Meeting He 

ur of Meeting 

Route taken 

Action Franchise 

Boul. St. Germain, 
between the Chappe 

statue and the rue de 

BeIIechas.se 

7 

Boul. St. Germain 

Solidarity 

Carrefour Richelieu- 

7 p.m. 

Towards la 

Frangaise 

Drouot 

Madeleine 

Front Universi- 

Intersection of the Boul. 

6 p.m. 

Boul. St. Ger¬ 

taire 

St. Michel and the 
Boul. St. Germain 

main 

Jeunesses 

Patriotes 

Place du Chatelet 

7 p.m. 

Quai cFOrsay 

Croix de Feu 

Intersection of rue de 

Crenelle and me St. 

Guillaume 

7 p.m. 

Rue de Varenne, 
rue de Bour¬ 
gogne, me de 
Constantine 

U.N.C. 

Cours la Reine, behind 
the Grand Palais 

7-8.30 p.m. 

Champs filysees, 
Concorde 

A.RA.C. 

Rond Point des Champs 
Elvsees 

8 p.m. 

Champs £lysees, 

Concorde 


At about 7 the police made three more charges which helped the 
cordon to extend further out from the bridge, but the mounted police 
in particular sustained further serious losses. Thenceforwards a few 
shots were heard from the crowd and at 7.10 a mounted policeman was 
hit by a bullet. Rottee made two more 4 ‘seminations legales” but 
without efiect. 

At 7.15 a group of Right whig municipal councillors left the Hotel 
de Ville, were, joined by a number of demonstrators from the Jeunesses 
Patriotes, crossed the river by the Pont du Carrousel and proceeded 
along the Quai d’Orsay. At half-past 7 they were turned back with 
some violence at a barricade by the Pont de Solferino. 

At the same time the column of the Solidarite Fran^aise arrived in 
the Place de la Concorde from, the Grands Boulevards, having got 
through the barricades there without much difficulty. They showed 
every intention of pressing on across the bridge to the Chamber; hoses 
which were used against them were seized and turned against the police. 
The rioters got right up to the barricade and a few squeezed through 
the gaps between the barricade and the parapets. The Gardiens de la 
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Paix and the Gardes Mobiles lost their nerve and fired in self-defence. 
Marchand and other officers tried to stop the firing and finally suc¬ 
ceeded. Marchand, Rottee and another senior officer were injured, the 

two latter seriously; 6 rioters were killed and 40 more Injured in the 
firing, and a woman in the Hotel Colon was killed by a stray bulet. 

The rioters now withdrew and the Gardes Mobiles cleared a space in 
the Place reaching to about 100 metres from the end of the bridge. 
The Right wing opponents of the government were later to make a 
great deal of this firing, their case being that unarmed and patriotic 
citizens had been brutally shot down by the police acting under the 
orders of the sinister M. Frot, On the other hand, the evidence that the 
first shots came from the crowd, and that the police only fired in self- 
defence, was accepted by the great majority of the Commission. 32 
Curiously enough, a recent Right wing account of these events declares 
that Frot did not give the order to fire, that he left the Chamber early 
and did not reach his Ministry til midnight, though this account adds 
that it was from Frot’s personal entourage that the orders came during 
the night to bring military reinforcements into Paris. 33 

At about 7.30 also a column of Croix de Feu, advancing towards the 
Chamber from the other side down the rue de Bourgogne, stopped by 
the police at its intersection with the rue St. Dominique and turned 
away to the left towards Les Invalides. Meanwhle, the disorder inside 
the Chamber was continuing and some Deputies were slipping away. 
It was at this point that, as Mr. Alexander Werth records, some 
humorist put outside the door of the Press Galery the notice Avis a 
MM. les Manifestants—Ici il n’y a pas de Deputes”. At about 8 o’clock 
some of the Conseillers Munidpauac had got to the Palais Bourbon and 
were seen by Daladier in an interview of which no agreed account is 
forthcoming. 34 

At about 8.15 an attempt was made by the police to clear the rioters 
from a large area. The terraces of the Tuleries Gardens, which, since 
they overlook the Place, have great nuisance value on such occasions, 
were cleared, but shots were fired and stones thrown and another bus 
was set on fire. At some time during the next half hour the two groups 
of Croix de Feu from the north and south of the river joined up to the 

18 See the book by its chairman: Bonncvay, op. df.» p. xi 

* s Xavier-Vailat, op. cit, pp. 115-16 

14 According to one account: “Daladier fut assez brutale: Que prdtendez-vous? 
Venger la morale? Ici il y a une dizaine de comimpus. Combien chez vous?” 
J. Paul-Boncour, Ente Deux Guerres (1945), vol. 2, p. 304 
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west of the Chamber and were repulsed by the police outside the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Back at the Place an attempt was 
made at 8.15 to set the Ministry of Marine on. fire by throwing burning 
rags, etc., through the windows. Rioters broke in from the Rue 
Royale but obeyed an order to leave given by a naval officer in uni¬ 
form. Despite attacks on the fire-fighting apparatus and engines, the 
fire was rapidly extinguished. At 8.45 the procession of the U.N.C. 
arrived at the Place de la Concorde from Clemenceau’s statue 
further down the Champs £lysees. They had also been joined by the 
“Association des Decores au peril de lent vie” and by members of 
the A.R.A.C. There were now five or six thousand ex-servicemen 
in all marching in good order and this for the moment silenced the 
disturbances. The main body turned left from the Place into the 
Rue Royale, but the “Decores” turned towards the bridge together 
with some communist elements. They were not, however, in a 
violent mood, and negotiated with Marchand who was now back at 
his post. They decided to give up the idea of trying to cross the bridge 
and followed the other ex-servicemen into the Rue Royale. Once the 
ex-servicemen’s column had left the Place, disorders broke out again. 

Wbat happened next with regard to the ex-servicemen is one of 
the disputed points. It is not clear whether they really intended to 
abandon the demonstration but were prevented from leaving the area 
by the police at the entrance to the rue du Faubourg St. Honore, Or 
whether— as one of the leaders later claimed— they really meant to 
go to the JElysee to present a petition to the President. Anyhow, there 
was a fairly severe scuffle with the police in the narrow rue St. Honord. 

At 9 o’clock the session in the Chamber ended, Daladier having won 
in a series of votes by 300-217; 302-204 and finally by 360-220, and 
the Deputies smuggled themselves out through various side entrances. 
Some of them were recognised and threatened by demonstrators; one 
of these was Herriot, who received a blow from a stick on his leg and 
heard cries of “A la Seine! A la Seine!” He rather gloomily records his 
sense of humiliation at the thought that a Mayor of Lyons might end 
his life in a river other than the Rhone.® 5 

At 10 the frustrated ex-servicemen returned to the Concorde in an 
ugly mood and proceeded towards the bridge. They got past the first 
obstacles and arrived up against the real barricade. The police charged 
with batons and used their hoses, and were showered with missiles in 

m Herriot, op, at, vol. II, p. 376. For a slightly different version see Bonnevay, 
op, cit, p. 166 
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return. By 11.30 there had been some fifteen or thirty further mounted 
charges bv the police, and there were occasional shots from the rioters. 

There was a direct attack on the bridge at about 11.30, causing a new 
panic among its defenders, though this was halted by the Prefect of 
Police. Nevertheless, some of the police fired once more; again, it 
seems, spontaneously. At any rate, the rioters made off and the bar¬ 
ricade was re-established. Rioting, a new effort by the mounted police 
and spasmodic shooting occupied the next hour or so, but between 
midnight and 1 o’clock the crowds dispersed and the demonstration 
came to an end. By 2.15 a.m. it was possible to remove the police 
from the bridge. 

At a meeting of Ministers at around midnight it was decided in 
principle, 011 the insistence of Frot, to proceed to a large number of 
preventive arrests, though it was pointed out that this would be un¬ 
lawful Since Parliament was sitting it was not possible to proclaim a 
state of siege. 36 

The casualties of the evening were later reckoned by the Commis¬ 
sion of Inquiry: On the sides of the rioters, 14 killed; 236 taken to 
hospital and 419 other injured; on the side of the police, 1 killed, 92 
taken to hospital and 688 other injured. 37 

The question of what the Prime Minister and government should do 
in the event of a renewal of similar scenes, or in order to prevent them, 
was again discussed by Daladier and others on the following morning. 
Frot seems to have changed his mind during the course of these dis¬ 
cussions. Only Blum advised Daladier to resist all pressure in the name 
of Republican legality. In the end Daladier decided to resign at once. 
His reasons for doing so were given to the post-war Commission, as 
follows: 

“I resigned at the insistent demand of M. Lebrun and on the 
advice of M. Frot, the Minister of the Interior, of the President of 
the Chamber and of the President of the Senate. Only M. Leon. 
Blum advised me to remain in office; but I was not in agreement 
with him; for 1 claimed that in order to avoid having scuffles every 
day whose result would be that misguided and anyhow innocent 
Frenchmen would fall in the streets of Paris it was necessary 

31 Bonnevay, op, dt , 9 pp. 184-9. Suarez gives a highly-coloured version of these 

proceedings, and a most catholic list of persons whose arrest was suggested, 
op, n't, pp. 267-74 

37 Commission d'Enquite, Doc. 3386, p. 16 
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according to the provisions of the Constitution of 1875 itself that 

Parliament should be adjourned for a month.® 8 1 was not in agree¬ 
ment with M. lion Blum who said: "on the contrary the Chambers 

should sit daily; that is a necessity 5 .” ss 

Lebrun was to declare many years later that he had advised Daladier 
to resign in order to avoid Civil War. 40 

Herriot records that Daladier was most influenced in his decision by 
the declaration of Frot that he could not be responsible for public order. 

Herriot himself agreed to join the other ex-Premiers in a collective 
demarche to Doumergue without which the ex-President declared 
himself still unwilling to accept the post of Prime Minister. There was 
some further rioting on the 7th but with the return of Doumergue 
from Ms country retreat at Toumefeuille—soon to be the joy of 
cartoonists and chansonniers—the crisis was over. 41 Apart from the 
inclusion of Marshal Petain and Marquet, the new cabinet with its old 
familiar faces—Herriot himself, Tardieu, Sarraut, Barthou—was a 
curious commentary on an effort to change the regime, if such an 
effort had indeed been made. If Herriot was right and if behind the 
Parliament the attackers had aimed at the principle of universal suffrage 
itself they could hardly claim success. 42 Doumergue, Protestant and 
Freemason, was a curious saviour for the nationalist leagues to turn up. 

Indeed, when Doumergue tried after a few months* time to tackle 
the problem of constitutional amendment on the plea that this was 
necessary in order to remedy the country’s chronic political instability, 
he fell abruptly from power and returned unlamented to his rural 
obscurity. All that had happened w r as the usual shift halfway through 
the life of a French Chamber from administrations with a bias towards 

38 Art. 2 of the “Loi Constitutionel stir les Rapports des Pouvoirs Publics” of 
16-18 July 1875 provides that the President of the Republic may adjourn a 
session of the Chambers but not for more than a month or more than twice in 
each session. 

ss Les Evenements sumerns en France, yoL I, pp. 11-13. Worry about a financial 
crisis if order was not rapidly restored was also a consideration in Daladiefs mind. 
Bonnevay, op. dL, p. 194 

40 Les Evimments survenus en France, vol. IV, p. 951 

41 M. Herriot’s comment on the further disturbances which he viewed from his 
flat high above Paris may be given: “J*6tais toutes proportions gardens, dans la 

situation de Neroxi, lors de Pincendie de Rome, avec cet avantage stir lui qu’il 
n’avait pas pu voir,.comme moi, bruler les Vespasiemies.” Op. at, vol. II, p. 378 

42 Ibid., p. 376 
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the left to administrations with a bias towards the Right. Doumergue s 
immediate successor was Laval 

The political interest of the period after 6 February does not lie in 
the composition or programme of governments but in what was going 
on in opposition* On 9 February, the Communists staged a turbulent 
demonstration of their own; on 12 February, there was a general strike. 
In face of the danger, real or imaginary, of a fascist regime in France, 
and with Soviet policy taking a new line, the foundations of the 
Popular Front were gradually and painfully laid. 

But what actually happened does not necessarily show what was 
intended. What are the alternatives to the idea that the Sixth of 
February was an abortive coup d'etat? One line of argument is that there 
was a plan for a coup d'etat, but that it was to come not from the 
“Leagues” but from within the system, from the younger Radicals, 
Frot himself. Mistier and Pierre Cot. Daladier could be presented 
willy-nilly as the saviour of the Republic. 43 

Even if this account was true this does not prove that Frot and his 
colleagues provoked the disorders in order to provide an excuse for a 
subsequent period of strong government. This accusation is based 
mainly on the rumours that we have already touched upon about 
efforts on the part of Frot to make contact with the Croix de Feu and 
also with the royalists. 44 It was alleged that Colonel de Lattre de 
Tassigmy was a go-between here; though Frot asserted that only 
military matters were discussed in their meetings. 45 

The supposition put forward by M. Debu-Bridel that the failure of 
both the Croix de Feu and the Action Fran$aise to attempt to force 
the barricade may have had something to do with Frot’s intrigues 
seems to remain pure supposition. 43 Nevertheless he suggests that Frot 
had a plan for an alternative government and that his names included a 
whole list of later collaborators: “The whole of what later made up 

m Jean Galtier~Boissi<hre, “HIstoire de la Troisieme RepubEque” in Crapouillot 
(December 193 5), see pp. 240-6. A plot for the dictatorship of the Left is the main 
theme of P. Henriofs already referred to. 

44 Evidence of Henri de KerilBs; Commission d'Enquite, Doc. 3383, voL I, 

pp. 303-19 

4R Evidence of Frot, ibid., voL II, pp. 2087-146 

41 Debu-Bridel points out that only the Solidarity Fran^aise and the Jeunesses 
Patriotes made serious attempts to reach the Chamber, and alleges that in the 
rioting on the Place de la Concorde a number of Communists, including 
foreigners, took part. He quotes Admiral DarlanY view that it was the Com¬ 
munists who had set fire to the Ministry of Marine. 
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Vichy s general staff/ 5 he writes, “except for Beat and Doriot, was 
more or less in league with Eugene Frot.” 47 

What makes it possible to present this seemingly paradoxical version 
of events is a fact that we may be in danger of overlooking in view of 
our knowledge of later events, namely that it was by no means clear 
in 1934 what might turn out to be the effect of the depression on 
French political divisions. We must not assume that Frenchmen were 
all labelled in Gilbertian fashion with “Right” and “Left” tickets— 
still less that such tickets give a direct indication of the choice they 
would make in and after 1940. 48 

A more modest view is that put forward by M. Francois Gogtiel, 
namely that the objective of the organisers of the demonstration was to 
gain new adherents by giving a proof of their strength and at the same 
time to enlist “the public discontent on behalf of the personal griev¬ 
ances of Chiappe. In this sense, the Sixth of February appears as a 
sort of vendetta directed by the former police-chief against Dala- 
dier.” 49 The difficulty here is, first, that no proof has ever been 
forthcoming of collusion between Chiappe and the organisers of the 
riots, and second, that he did not in fact get his job back—nor go to 
Morocco— but had to be content with a minor municipal post. 50 

Finally we come to the stock question of all students of modem 
revolutions and coups d'etat -—the role of the Armed forces. Alexander 
Werth pointed out that what would have happened had a new govern¬ 
ment been set up would have depended on the line taken by the army. 
Without their support there would have been a general strike and 
war. 51 What would the army’s attitude have been? 

This can be answered on two levels. In the first place, there was the 
undoubted fact that the military profession as such had no reason to 
admire some of the attitudes encouraged by the major parties of the 
Left. From almost the morrow of victory the anti-militarism of the 
pre-1914 Left revived in full strength. Pacifism was in the ascendant 
and the military virtues at a severe discount. It is not surprising that the 
pacifist euphoria should have created a malaise in the army which felt 
itself divorced from the country’s political institutions. 52 Alexander 

47 Debu-Bridel, op, at, pp. 231 ff 

48 Frot was nominated by P&ain to membership of the Vichy “Conseil 

National” and resigned in November 1941. After the Liberation he was declared 
ineligible for public office. 49 Gogud, pp* at, voL 2, p. 244 

50 Crapouillot (December 1935), p. 244 51 Werth, op, at, p. 161 

62 Raoul Girardet, La Soditi MiHtmre dans la France Contemporaine, 1815-W 9 
( 1953 ), pp. 314-17 
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WcrthV suggestion that one reason for Daladier’s resignation was his 
doubt about^thc loyalty of the army, and that some army leaders had 
intervened with the President in order to persuade him to bring about 
the Prime Minister's withdrawal is thus oil the face of it quite credible. 53 

But does this mean that Army personalities themselves were behind the 

riots? 

Is there anything sinister in the fact that Marshal Lyautey was an 
honorary member of the Jeunesses Patriotes or in the rumours that if 
Daladier did not resign, the eighty-year-old Marshal would march at 
the head of a new demonstration? Is there more than coincidence in the 

wording of a proclamation of the Jeunesses Patriotes on 5 February 
which ran in part; 

by a real coup, even before receiving the endorsement of the 

Chamber, the Government is sacrificing to the injunctions of the 

Communists, the Prefect of Police—Jean Chiappe. 

“Tomorrow, giving way to the pressure of Germany, one of the 

organisers of victory will be forced to quit—General W eygand. 54 

General Wey gaud’s own memoirs give no hint that his fate was in 
any way involved in the events of the Sixth of February. Indeed he 
professes to have only a vague impression of what actually took place, 
though he was as Vice-President of the 4 Conseil Superieur de la 
Guerre” (Conimaiider-in-Chief designate) kept informed about the 
preparation of troops during the night of 6-y. 55 

On the other hand, his previous and subsequent narrative makes no 
secret of the intense opposition between himself on the one hand and 
Paul-Boncour and Daladier on the other. 53 Paul-Boncour "was anyhow 
unpopular with the military since he had been President of the 
Chamber’s Army Commission between 1924 and 1928 and so respon¬ 
sible for a bill for the organisation of the nation in time of war which 
the General Staff thought far too Jacobin in its demands upon the 
country. 57 Wey gaud had bitterly opposed Paul-Boncour’s economies 

M Werth, op. tit., p. 170 

64 Commission d'Enquete, Doc. 3385, p. 116. According to Suarez, Weygand’s 
name stood high on the list of those whose arrest was contemplated during the 
night of 6-7 February, op. tit., p. 272 

M Weygand, Memoires, vol. 2, Mirages et Realite (1957), p. 409 

m Ibid., pp. 365-469 passim 

m Paul-Boncour, op. tit., vol. 2, ch. VI. For his account of the 6 February 
including the military measures taken see ibid., pp. 292-308. The military security 
of the capital was dealt with by direct contact between the Minister and the 



be Weygand’s successor in the position of Vice-President of the 
Cornell. 59 In view of the bitter rivalry between the two soldiers one 
ought perhaps to discount Gamelin’s version to some extent. It was 
actually published a decade earlier than Weygand’s, but Weygand does 
not directly contradict him though he cannot conceal his bitterness 
about the fact that Gamelin supported the Prime Minister’s view rather 
than his own. 


Military Governor of Fans. The Chief of. the General Staff was not involved. 

M. G. Gamelin, Servir, vol. 2 {1946), p. 120 
58 According to Henriot, he had sided with Daladier against Weygand, op. dt 7 
p. 86. Besides, Fabry was ajof&e man and Weygand a Foch man. Suarez, op. at, 
p. 190 08 Gamelin, op. cit. y pp. 91-108 
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Gamelin talks of the rapid development of a personal antipathy 
between "Weygand and Daladier, and describes how it came to a head 
in December 1933 when, as Gamelin points out, Daladier had to 
remember that whatever his personal views on the gravity of the 
international situation he was a Minister and a party leader, and could 
not therefore give way to Weygand’s pressure for more drastic 
measures. On 17 December, the day before a crucial meeting of the 
Conseil Superieur de la Guerre, Weygand openly attacked Daladier in 
a conversation with Gamelin and declared that if the Conseil were 
solid, the Government would find it very difficult to continue its 
policy' of constant reductions in the country’s military strength. “There 
followed,” writes Gamelin, “a sharp criticism of our policy both in 
foreign and in home affairs. In short, it seemed to me that it was a 
question if not of a plot with political motivations, and at any rate 
of a trap contrived for the minister.” 

The Conseil defeated the Prime Minister’s project by x 1 votes to 3 
(including Gamelin) and with two abstentions. Daladier said that he 
would put the matter to the Chamber, and told Gamelin that if Weygand 
resigned his post he would accept his resignation and put Gamelin in 
his place. According to Gamelin he at once said that there could be no 
question of his accepting the supreme post under these conditions. 

The Chamber passed Daladier’s bill by 449 votes to 147, but the 
news of further re-armament in Germany gave rise to the hope that the 
Senate might turn it down. Meanwhile Gamelin felt that he had now 
been classified as the military man who would not lend himself to a 
plot against the lawful government, and that in certain circles this 
would count against him in his future career. 

Daladier left the War Ministry on becoming Premier and Fabry’s 
first act as his successor was to announce his intention of getting rid of 
Daladier s chef de cabinet. General Bourret. Bourret and others whom 
Fabry wished to replace with different officers seem to have appealed 
to Daladier against him. There was thus friction between Daladier and 
Fabry even before the latter resigned over Chiappe. In view of the 
previous relations between Weygand and Paul-Boncour the latter’s 
return to the War Ministry was unlikely, as we have seen, to mollify 
the general and his friends. 

Plain’s arrival at the War Ministry was more perhaps than a satisfac¬ 
tion for the old slogans of the leagues, as M. Beau de Lomenie sug¬ 
gests.*® It meant the burial of the Daladier bill so vehemently opposed 
Beau de Lom£nie, op* dt, t p. 2.7 
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by Weygand and the dropping of an earlier measure for the cutting 
down of the number of officers. 61 On the other hand, his condufct at 
the War Ministry disappointed those who had hoped that he would 
firmly insist upon the necessity for two years’ service. One cannot 
altogether feel convinced that the appearance of Petain on the scene 
was entirely fortuitous. It may only be our knowledge of his later role. 
But is there not something curious in the fact that an active demon¬ 
strator in the ranks of the Jeunesses Patriotes was an inspecteur 
des finances, and former chef de cabinet to Paid Reynaud, H. Moulin 
de Labarthete who was placed en dispombiliie as a result, and that the 
next time he appears upon the historical scene it is as Petain s first 
chef de cabinet in the Vichy Government? 62 In a letter to the Com¬ 
mission of Inquiry, Dumoulin de Labarthete wrote that the purpose 
was to gain access to the Chamber and to carry out “de solides repre- 
sailles (solides, mais non sanglantes) sur Jes elus d’un suffrage universe! 
qui mine la France a la guerre et a la mine”. 63 

In conclusion, one must admit that after all there may be no mystery, 
that the striking impression made by the map of a planned and purpose¬ 
ful convergence upon the Parliament buildings may be an illusion, that 
the rioters may have had little leadership and no defined plans for the 
seizure of power, that the threads that link 6 February 1934 to 10 July 
1940 may be too slender to bear the weight of any theory that would 
seek directly to connect them. Perhaps there is nothing to it but the 
familiar story of a political crisis in Republican France with a little 
intervention this time by the mob. To the charge of “attempted murder' 
of the Republic” made by Leon Blum the only reasonable verdict may 
be the Scottish one: “Not proven.” 

61 Gamelin, op. tit., p. 108; Weygand, op. tit , p. 399 

@a To this fact we owe the most revealing of Vichy memoirs; H. Moulin de 
Labarthete, Le Temps des Illusions (Geneva, 1946) 

m Commission d’Enquete , Doc. 3383, vol. II, pp. 1836-7 

Postscript . This paper was delivered as a lecture to the Cambridge 
University History Club on 13 February 1958. In the June 1958 
number of History Today there appears an article by Mr. Geoffrey 
Warner, of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, entitled “TheStavisky 
Affair and the Riots of February 6th, 1934”: as this paper was already 
in final proof I was not able to profit by Mr. Warner’s article. 
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THE MAKING OF THE POPULAR FRONT 


By James Joll 

I 

It WAS in the yea» 1934 that European Liberals and Socialists 

realised reluctantly that the Nazi revolution in Germany was going to 
last. It took the Communists longer to realise that National Socialism 
was not just a phase in the death-throes of capitalism; but by 1935 they 
too were thinking and talking in terms of international resistance to 
Fascism, and had abandoned the exclusive attitude that had prevented 
them from co-operating with any other party in Germany to resist the 
Nazis. Moreover, there was much during the year 1934 which sug¬ 
gested that in many countries civil liberties and democratic institutions 
were threatened: the Austrian Socialist Party was suppressed, after a 
day or two of resistance, in February; in October a rising of Socialist 
miners in the Asturias was harshly suppressed by the new Spanish 
Republic. Dollfuss was murdered in Vienna in July, just after the Nazis 
had revealed the degree of ruthlessness, treachery and brutality of 
which they were capable by the murder of Roehm and Schleicher. 
The feeling that things were taking a rapid turn for the worse was 
intensified by Germany’s open rearmament and by the Italian attack 
on Ethiopia in the following year. Thus, for two years, from 1934 to 
1936, it looked as if the people of Europe were taking sides for the vast 
straggle between democracy and dictatorship, Fascism and Com¬ 
munism, progress and reaction. And when the Spanish Civil War broke 
out in July 1936 (four months after Hitler’s remilitarisation of the 
Rhineland) it seemed to many people that the battle had already be¬ 
gun, and that they could say, in the words of the Internationale; 

C cst la luttc finale.” In fact, the Spanish Civil War was to complicate 
the picture rather than simplify it; and when the straggle finally did 
start in 193 9 > its form was not exactly that which would have been 
predicted five years earlier. 

The formation of the Popular Front in France is, therefore, one 

3 6 




with a membership mainly similar to that of the immediately previous 
administrations, his tenure of power already seemed as precarious as 
that of his predecessor Chautemps. For it was not only the Right, 
in and outside Parliament, who were out for his blood, but also the 
Socialist and Communist parties, who were keeping up a continual 
demand for an enquiry into the scandals, and for a purge of public 
life. 

Indeed, the personal relations between Leon Blum, the leader of the 
Socialist Party, and Daladier were extremely had. They had not spoken 
to each other since the day in October 1933 when Daladier turned 
white with rage when his previous government had been overthrown 
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unexpectedly, after Blum had announced that the Socialists would vote 
against him. 1 However, Blum’s attacks both on Chautemps and on 
Daladier $ new government were extremely mild compared with those 
of either the Communists or the Right, and were directed more at the 
social system as a whole than at the particular politicians in the govern¬ 
ment . 2 3 Daladier had indeed made overtures to individual members 
of the Right wing of the Socialist Party and of the neo-socialist 
splinter group, in the hope of bringing them into his government, but 
these had only met with a firm refusal. 

The formation of yet another weak government which was clearly 
unlikely to meet the demands for an effective purge of public life, 
or even those for a judicial enquiry into the scandals, merely had the 
effect of making the critics on the Right even more vociferous. At the 
same time, the efforts of the government to meet some of its critics on 
the Left by measures such as the removal of Chiappe, the Paris chief of 
police, either only increased its unpopularity on the Right, or aug¬ 
mented the contempt in which it was held on the Left—as by the 
appointment, in the reshuffle consequent on Chiappe*s dismissal, of the 
head of the Surete to be director of the Comedie Fran^aise. So it was in 
an atmosphere of mounting crisis that the Chamber reassembled on 
6 February to meet the new government. The various fascist organisa¬ 
tions had planned demonstrations for the occasion; and an ex-service- 
men’s meeting in the Place de la Concorde developed into a full-scale 
riot, while the police were only with difficulty able to prevent the 
rioters from attacking the Chamber of Deputies. In the course of the 
struggle, a number of rioters and some policemen were killed. 

Inside the Chamber, where the noise was nearly as great as on the 
street, with the rival chanting of the Marseillaise and the Internationale 
by the deputies, and where the session had repeatedly to be suspended, 
Daladier seemed to be uncertain how to act. Certainly he had had 
hitherto little reason to look to the Left for support. Yet, as the 
uproar in the Chamber rose, and as the shouts of the mob across the 
river in the Place de la Concorde grew louder, Leon Blum launched 

1 Manchester Guardian 2 March 1934. Cf. also Leon Blum’s speech of 19 May 

1934: “Depths plus de trois mois nous ne nous etions pas adresse la parole,” 
Le Populate 20 May 1934 

3 Cf. e.g. his leader in Le Populate 10 Jan. 1934: “La revoke ou la colere de 
f opinion sent des reflexes defensifs de la moralite humaine contre les absurdites 
ou les monstruosites engendrte par le regime social, et nous devons les encourager 
commc tels.” 
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a traditional appeal for republican solidarity: “I want to address myself 
to those among the members of the opposition—I am sure they exist— 
who do not wish today to act as accomplices In the campaign to 
discredit free Institutions.” And then, scarcely able to make himself 
heard above the din, he read the Socialist Party’s solemn declaration of 
support for the government—a “vote de combat ” not a ' 6 vote de 
cmtfianee 

4 ‘If the government wages the struggle with enough energy, with 
enough faith In the will of the people, they can count on us. If they 
fall in their duty, it Is we who will launch an appeal throughout the 
country to the republican forces and the mass of workers and 
peasants. . . . The national climate must be purged and renewed. 
The deeper causes of the trouble are unemployment, the experience 
of suffering today, anxiety about tomorrow, the grave apprehen¬ 
sion caused by events abroad. If the government does not under¬ 
stand this, Its success will be limited to this Chamber and to this 
day alone. Civil liberties only endure through the confidence and 
enthusiastic support of the mass of the people. They are endangered 
as soon as they no longer guarantee security of life and peace . . . 
In the battle now engaged, we claim our place in the front line. 
The fascist reaction shall not pass” .. . 3 

It was easier to launch a rhetorical appeal for republican solidarity 
than to put It into practice. Certainly Dalacket was in no mood to fight 
by the time he had succeeded in getting the Chamber to pass a motion 
adjourning the proceedings. lion Blum, when the tumult outside had 
abated enough for the deputies to go home, had gone to friends for the 
night. Early in the morning he received a message from Daiadier 
asking him to go and see him; and at n o’clock they met at the Qua! 
d’Orsay. Daiadier was clearly thinking of resigning, but asked Blum 
whether the Socialists would join the government. Blum at once 
accepted, but the two men could not agree on the policy that should 
then be adopted. Daiadier, preoccupied with the riots of the previous 
day and his parliamentary difficulties, wanted to declare a state of 
siege and to prorogue parliament. Blum, on the other hand, insisted 
that a state of siege could only be declared by a parliamentary vote, and 
that, so far from being prorogued, Parliament should remain in per¬ 
manent session. It Is not perhaps surprising that Daiadier found the idea 
of government by assembly unrealistic at this.moment; yet Blum’s 
3 Journal QJpdel Chambre des Deputes, Debats, 6 Feb* 1934 * P*: 4*3 
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belief that the majority of Frenchmen could still be roused to support 
an active republican government -within the existing constitutional 
system was also justified. In fact, Blum wrote a few days later that his 
visit to Daladier had been inspired by a desire “not to give him the 
feeling in such grave circumstances that he was being abandoned”; 4 
but it was not enough to give Daladier the nerve to continue in office. 
The first attempt at forming a broadly-based government to defi-n d 
the Republic had failed. In fact, of course, the “Government of 
National Union”, when it -was formed, turned out to be, as govern¬ 
ments of that name generally do, to be “to all intents and purposes a 
government of the Right”. 5 The presence of Sarraut and Herriot gave 
it, it is true, some link with the previous Radical administrations, but 
they lacked much influence in it. The Socialists were implacably hostile 
to it. The movement for the “Popular Front” was to proceed outside 
parliament and against the government. 

However, although there was much active enthusiasm among the 
working-class of Paris for some sort of counter-demonstration to offset 
the middle-class rioting of the Sixth of February, unity of action was 
not immediately easy to attain. The Socialist Federation of the Depart¬ 
ment of the Seine—traditionally on the extreme left of the Socialist 
Party—was quick to approach the local Communist Party committee, 
and as early as the night of 6-7 February had sent them a letter asking 
for an appointment in order to negotiate a “loyal agreement”: 

“Comrades, the fascist formations control the streets and their 
insolence is growing daily. The liberties of the working class are 
threatened. The time for division is past. All the organisations of 
the proletariat must join hands to present an unbreakable barrier to 
the fascist peril.” 6 

But the appeal only met with a rebuff and a violent attack, in the 
Communist Humanite, on the Socialist leaders for their support of 
Daladier. At the same time L’Humaniti called on the Socialist rank and 
file to join in the demonstrations which the Communist Party was 
organising independently for the evening of9 February. Some Socialists, 

4 Le Populate 9 Feb. 1934. See also Blum’s statement cm 18 June 1946 to the 
Parliamentary Committee of Enquiry. Les Evhements survmus en France Km- 
1945, vol. I, p. 124 

_ * Slr G : „ Ckrk to Sir J- Simon > 30 1934- Documents cm British Foreign 

Policy and Series, vol. VI, p. 764 

f Le P&puhire 8 Feb. 1934 
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indeed, may have tried to join in the demonstration. There was a large 
meeting at the Place de la Republiquc, but the police had the approaches 

well controlled, so that many people were kept away. 

Meanwhile the Socialists and the noii-Communist Trade Unions 
(the C.G.T.) 7 had taken the initiative, and published, on the morning 
of the same day (9 February), a call to a general strike on 12 February. 

It was a threat that alarmed the new Prime Minister, Doumergue, suffi¬ 
ciently for him to send for Blum and Jouhaux, the Secretary-General 
of the C.G.T., and appeal to them to use their influence for calm. The 
summons to a general strike was also something the Communists could 
not ignore, and they'hastened to associate themselves with it, so that 
Leon Blum was able to write, on the eve of the strike, 

“When the Republic is threatened, the word republican changes 
its meaning. It regains its old significance, historic and heroic..... 
Proletarian unity in France will be refashioned. One can even 
assume from symptoms like the present that the refashioning has 

already begun”. 8 

And, indeed, the events of 12 February in Paris and the provinces 
(especially Marseilles) lived up to these high hopes. In Paris, that grey, 
misty winter's day, all work stopped and vast processions made their 
way to a mass meeting at the Place de la Nation, attended, so it was 
claimed, by 150,000 people. 9 There, too, w r as the visible sign of a new 
unity as the Communist leaders Caehin and Duclos took their place on 
the same platform as Leon Blum and his Socialist colleagues. 

In fact, it was not going to be as easy as that to achieve continuous 
joint action between Socialists and Communists, and, for the next 
eighteen months, the two parties conducted a series of tough, suspicious 
negotiations that did not reach final agreement on a joint programme 
until January 1936. The tedious and protracted discussions were 
haunted by the memories of the whole history of the French working- 

class movement, and there are constant echoes both of the negotiations 

of 1904-5, which had produced a united socialist party, and of the 
arguments of 1920 which had led to the breach between Socialists and 
■Communists. 

7 At this period the C.G.T. was non-Communlst, as opposed to the much 

smaller. Communist-controlled C.G.T.U. (Cotifederation Generate de Travail 

Unifiie ). 

8 Le Populate 11 Feb. 1934 9 Le Poputmre 13 Feb. 1934 
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At the Congress of Tours in 1:920 the French Socialist movement, so 
arduously united only fifteen years before, had split once again. And 
the breach between Socialists and Communists was all the greater in 
that the Communists were the majority at Tours, and thus carried with 
them most of the party funds and apparatus, including James* paper 
L'Humanitc. In fact this success did not last long; and the Socialist 
Party, under Blum’s leadership, had rapidly gained in strength, so that 
in the general elections of 1932 it had won nearly 2,000,000 votes as 
compared to the 800,000 given to the Communists, while, in 1932 
also, the C.G.T. had a membership nearly three times as large as the 
Communist C.G.T.U. (900,000 to 300,000). Thus the tactics of the 
Communist Party, in France as elsewhere, were aimed at winning 
some of this mass support from the Socialists; and the method adopted 
was that of continuous attack on the leaders of the Socialist Party. 

In December 1933 the Executive Committee of the Communist 
International met in its 13 th full session, after the disaster in Germany, 
and in the belief that “the objective prerequisites for a revolutionary 
crisis have matured to such an extent that at the present time the world 
is closely approaching a new round of revolutions and wars.” 9 In 
these circumstances nothing could be gained, the Communists believed, 
by alliance with the Socialists, who “draw a contrast in principle 
between the democratic countries and the countries of the Fascist 
dictatorship”. Indeed, “the question of how soon the rule of bankrupt 
capitalism will be overthrown by the proletariat will be determined 
... by the successful work of the Communist Parties in undermining 
the mass influence of Social Democracy”. The line was clear enough; 
and the French Communist Party were singled out for especial 
criticism for having deviated from it: 

■ “The Central Committee of the French Communist Party com¬ 
mitted serious opportunist errors at the end of 1932 and the begin¬ 
ning of 1933-For three months the leading body of the French 

Communists carried on negotiations with the Socialist party con¬ 
cerning the terms of a debate that was to be organised on the 
question of unity generally. „ . . The mistake was that they failed 
to carry on negotiations for the organisation of a united front of 
straggle between the Communist and Socialist workers on definite 
f XIII Plenum EKKI* Theses mi Resolutions (London, 1934), p, 5 
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questions and a definite program; instead they discussed the organis¬ 
ation of a debate on questions concerning the United Front...” 10 

Thus, the French Communists in 1934 had clear instructions: they 
were to disintegrate the Socialist Party from, below by means of attacks 
on its leaders, and they were to make sure that any common action 
which took place was under Communist leadership. During the weeks 
following the events of February 1:934 they followed these instructions 
carefully. “It is under the direction of the Communist Party, in spite of 
and in the face of the Socialist party, that fighting unity between Com¬ 
munist and Socialist proletarians will be forged/ 9 Thorez declared. 11 
So, even though the Socialist and Communist leaders had appeared 
together in the great demonstration on 12 February, the attacks of the 
Communist press continued as intensively as ever, .and the readers of 
L’Humanite were, for example, exhorted to remember that the workers 
killed in the riots “had been killed by bullets paid for by credits voted 
by the Socialist deputies 99 , 12 while Thorez constantly alleged that the 
Socialist rank and file were turning away from their “embourgeoise" 
leaders and the “criminal policy 99 of the Socialist Party. It is worth 
noting, too, that Thorez was particularly bitter against those leaders on 
the Left of the Socialist Party, such as Marceau Pivert, who were 
showing signs of taking the leading place in the movement for working- 
class unity which the Communists had reserved for themselves. 

So, for four months after the February riots, little progress was 
made towards the achievement of a common front, at least as far as the 
leaders of the Socialist and Communist parties were concerned. Yet 
their common opposition to the Doumergue government and, above 
all, the desire of the ordinary French workman for real working-class 
unity in a critical political situation, were forcing Socialist party leaders 
towards joint action. This, therefore, was to be the main theme of the 
special Socialist Party Congress which the executive committee of the 
party decided, on n March, to summon for the Whitsun week-end 
(20 May). There was, in fact, considerable impatience among many 
sections of the Socialist Party. In spite of Communist rebuffs and 
insults, some of the Left-wing leaders, notably Zyromski and Marceau 
Pivert, continued to press for action to form a common front on the 
lines suggested by the Socialists in the Department of the .Seine 
immediately after 6 February. 

10 Theses and Resolutions , pp. 27-8 11 VHummtte 20 Marcti 1934 

12 Vaillant-Couturiar in VHummiti 17 Feb. 1934 
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to co-operate with the Socialists for common action, although they were 
still hoping to impose their own conditions for it. On 31 May, 
VHumcmite quoted an article from Prmia suggesting the possibility of 
a joint front against Fascism, while at the same time the party executive 
addressed a letter to the Socialists inviting them to participate in a 
joint campaign of agitation in favour of the liberation, of the German 
Communist leader, Thaelmann. This was indeed, in accordance with 
the instructions of the Comintern, in so far as it was a proposal for 
joint action “on definite questions’! What was new was that it was a 


n This Committee was the result of a fusion between the Cmgrh Mondial 
centre la Guerre organised by Remain Roiland and Henri Barbusse at Amsterdam 
in August 193 a, and the Congres Mondial centre le Fascism held at the Salle Pleyel 
in Paris in 1933. 

14 Li Populate 24 May 1934 
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base of the struggle against the bourgeoisie! . . . Life will present 
problems, and each of our parties will offer different solutions to the 
working class. Now you are well aware that we are confronted with 
one of these problems. . .You have emphasized, as you have every 
right to, that you are supporters of national defence. Good! We 
are against national defence. We say ‘We are supporters of Lenin, 
supporters of revolutionary defeatism’ .. . But, if you agree with 
us in opposing the use of the credits which the Chamber is going 
to give this government ■which is preparing for war; if vou are 
prepared to fight against civil defence 
against the dangers which they are tm 
then, although you are supporters < 
understand each other. The working 
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just this scrupulous desire exactly to define an inherently ambiguous 
position that made it easy for the Communists, with their complete 
lack of such scruples, to appeal in a broad emotional way to the 
Socialist rank and file. 

Certainly, the more cautious leaders of the Socialist Party were under 
constant pressure throughout June and July to conclude an agreement 
with the Communists, and an agreement seemed all the more desirable, 
not only in order to pursue the general campaign against the govern¬ 
ment and the Fascist leagues, but also in view of the local elections due 
to be held in October. Thus, by the end of June, the important and 
ever-impatient Socialist Federation of the Department of the Seine was 
in advance of the central party committee, and was organising a joint 
public meeting with the Communists— an action which Blum was 
forced to excuse by saying that the local federations were their own 
masters in decisions of this kind provided they were for limited objects 
and a limited period. But all efforts at any rapprochement at the centre 
remained vain as long as the Socialist leaders were not convinced that 
the Communists were ready to abandon the “guerre fratricide” 
between the parties. “What are we to think? What are we to believe?” 
they plaintively asked. 18 The Socialists 9 real fears were expressed more 
directly in an article by Blum on 9 July wrhen he wrote of the danger 
that the Communists’ behaviour might arouse the suspicion that “the 
current towards unity might be transformed into a current towards 
Communism”. 19 On at least one occasion the discussions were broken 
off because of the insults in the Communist press. 

However, at last, on 14 July there was a meeting between the leaders 
of the two parties—Blum, Paul Faure, Zyromski, Frossard and four 
others for the Socialists, Cachin, Thorez and four other Communists. 
The latter now showed themselves suddenly more conciliatory than 
ever before, so much so as to produce in Blum a “complicated mixture 
of hope and anxiety” at being confronted by a change of attitude that 
lacked “an absolutely satisfactory intellectual explanation” (and it was 
something that he always wanted). He himself explained it by the 
desire of Russia to move towards joint diplomatic action with France 
in face of the German threat. At the meeting, Thorez declared that he 
had the feeling that unity of action would lead to friendship, while 
Cachin assured the Socialists that the Communists would abandon 
their attacks on them, and gave them the other assurances they de¬ 
manded, such as that any joint action should not involve any violence 
18 Le Temps 30 June 1934 18 Le Populate 9 July 1934 
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or a general strike. 20 On die next day an agreement on these lines was 
submitted to the National Council of the Socialist Party for their 
approval. 

The meeting of the National Council revealed both the misgivings 
which many Socialists felt about co-operation with the Communists, 
and the hopes of the Left wing of the party that agreement on common 
action would eventually lead to a fusion of the parties. Marx Dormoy, 
for instance, brusquely declared: “I am. for unity, but for honest unity 
and not unity at the wishes of Moscow, which pursues a Tsarist policy 
under the guise of Bolshevism”. Marceau Pivert, on the other hand, 
saw the agreement as a step towards his own goals: “Unity of action 
will lead to organic unity ”. 21 However, in spite of opposition, and in 
spite of Leon Blum’s own doubts both about the Communists’ good 
faith and about the danger that co-operation with the Communists 
might lose the Socialists votes in the small towns and rural areas, it was 
agreed “to accept the Communist offer of united action against war 
and Fascism”. So, during the next days, when preparations were being 
made for the commemoration of the twentieth anniversary of the 
murder of Jaures and the outbreak of the First World War, the details 
of the agreement were worked out, and the pact was finally signed on 
27 July. 

The agreement wras under four heads. First, there w r as to be joint 
action to mobilise opinion against the Fascist leagues and to get them 
disarmed and dissolved, to urge the dissolution of the Chamber and 
electoral reform, to oppose preparations for war and to resist the 
government’s decree-law T s. Secondly, this campaign was to be con¬ 
ducted by joint meetings and “if in the course of common action, 
the members of either party became engaged with Fascist opponents, 
the other party’s supporters will give aid and assistance”. Thirdly, 
both parties undertook to abstain from attacks on each other and to 
respect their independence, while the meetings and demonstrations 
organised were not to be turned into debates about doctrine and 
tactics. Finally, each party agreed to remove any weaknesses in its own 
organisation. Thus, by the end of July 1934, after five months of 
arduous and confused negotiations, the first steps towards a popular 
front had been taken. It still remained to be seen what practical results 
the agreement for joint action would have. 

• A verbatim report of the meeting was published in Le Populate on 20 July 
1934 . 

21 Le Populate 16 July 1934 
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The first test of the new alliance was provided by the cantonal 
elections in October. The pact for unity of action had been widely 
welcomed by the working class; there had been immediate and 
successful joint meetings in a large number of places in the provinces, 
and the attacks on the Bloc National which supported the government 
had a renewed vigour. Thus the campaign tor the local elections became 
much more important than it would normally have been. The 
Socialists and Communists deliberately attempted to represent the 
elections as being fought on national rather than local issues, and hailed 
them as the first expression of universal suffrage since the Sixth of 
February. Both parties agreed that, for the second ballot, tbeir candi¬ 
dates should stand down in favour of the other according to which ot 
them had received the most votes in the first round. And, on the day 
before the elections, both parties issued an appeal “from the Socialist 
and Communist parties to the workers in the towns and fields”, 
declaring that “we do not want a Hitler in France”, and urging the 
electors to “vote Red”. 

In fact, these efforts to transcend the necessarily intensely local 
character of elections that concerned only the rural areas and the small 

towns were, as might have been expected, not very fruitful. In general, 
there was, if anything, a slight swing to the Right, although both 
Socialists and Communists gained a few seats. What was notable, 
and a sign of the success of the new Communist party tactics, was 
that of these gains the Communists had a bigger share than the 
Socialists. 

However, the renewed general attack on the government seemed to 
be having more success than the results of the local elections implied. 
In fact, the strong government of National Unity, so pompously 
proclaimed in February, turned out to have the same internal weakness 
and instability as any other government of the Third Republic. By 
October 1934, it was falling apart. Tardieu, who had been a Minister 
of State without portfolio, and who had seemed to many the symbol of 
strong, conservative government, had resigned after a bitter quarrel 
about the appointment of a committee of enquiry into the Stavisky 
case. Barthou, the Foreign Minister, who, alone of the members of the 
government, had had a strong policy, and had done his best to re¬ 
construct France’s traditional alliances to meet the threat from Germany, 
had been killed in Marseilles on 9 October by the assassins of King 
Alexander of Yugoslavia. And this, in turn, led to a crisis in the 
Radicals’ relations with the government, since one of their leaders, 
S.A.P.—d 49 
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Albert Sarraut, was Minister of the Interior, and therefore bore the 
technical responsibility for the failure of the security precautions at 
Marseilles. On n October, accordingly, Sarraut resigned, and was 
soon followed by Cheron, the Minister of Justice, who had been 
bitterly attacked in a cabinet meeting by Marshal Petain. Then, at the 
beginning of November, Doumergue produced a plan for constitutional 
reform, of which the main proposals w r ere to authorise the President of 
the Republic to dissolve the Chamber in certain circumstances, and 
also to make financial provisions by decree if the budget were not 
passed by i January. At the same time civil servants (from whose junior 
ranks an influential section of the Socialist party was recruited) were to 
be forbidden to strike. 

The Left wing press Immediately attacked these proposals violently, 
and accused Doumergue of aiming at a personal dictatorship. More 
important, the Radical supporters of the government were extremely 
uneasy; and although for a day or two they 'agreed to differ 9 , it was 
immediately clear that the cabinet was losing what coherence it had 
originally had. Finally, Doumergue resigned on 8 November, an event 
which was hailed by Blum as 'a first victory against Fascism 9 , 22 while 
L’Humanite claimed that it was the unity of action between Socialists 
and Communists which had caused Doumergue’s fall, and Thorez 
declared in the Chamber: “To act effectively and victoriously, we must 
develop the organisation of the broad Popular Front of labour, liberty 
and peace. 9 ’ 23 The most important aspect of the government 
crisis, however, was the fluidity of the political situation thus produced. 
The first sign of this was that Flandin, the new Prime Minister, at once 
tried to broaden his government by offering the post of Minister of 
Labour to Frossard (a Right wing Socialist, and later a Vichy minister, 
but formerly the first Secretary-General of the French Communist 
Party). Frossard refused, hut only after the standing committee of the 
Socialist Party had, by a small majority, forbidden him to accept and 
declined to agree with him that the party should mark the distinction 
between the Flandin Government and that of Doumergue by accepting 
a party truce. 

By now the Communists were moving fast, both towards a greater 
degree of organisational unity with the Socialists, and towards widening 
the basis of the Popular Front Shortly after the fall of Doumergue, 
when it looked as though the Radicals were gravitating back to their 

22 Le Populaire 8 Nov. 1934 

** Journal Officiel Chambre des Deputes, Debats, 13 Nov. 1934, p. 2297 
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traditional position on the Left, Thorez reported that “the problem of 
the alliance between the working class and the middle classes was a 
central point in the recent discussions in the Central Committee of our 
Party**. 24 At the same time the Communists were increasingly anxious 
to achieve some sort of organic unity with the Socialists, without 
worrying too much about the details of a practical programme. Indeed, 
this was to be the main difference of approach between the Socialists 
and Communists in their negotiations during the first six months of 
1935. While the Communists wanted to make a striking gesture of 
unification, and thus gain the direction of a united working-class party, 
the Socialists were concerned with working out a practical programme 
in detail. For the Communists, organic unity of the two parties took 
precedence over the formulation of a programme and ideological 
agreement. For the Socialists, on the other hand, it was only when 
agreement was reached on a definite programme of reforms and the 
theoretical basis for them that there was .any sense in discussing the 
creation of a united party to put them into practice. 

It is this difference of attitude that dominates the relations between 
the parties in the early months of 1935. The pact of unity of action 
continued to function, though not without differences and local 
quarrels; the Bight wing Socialists continued to accuse the Com¬ 
munists of making trouble, and claimed that .alliance with them was 
losing the Socialist Party the votes of the peasants in areas like the 
Haute-Garonne. However, the two parties were in fact combining for 
specific purposes; they duly organised a big demonstration to com¬ 
memorate the anniversary of the general strike of 12 February 1934, 
and when this was banned by the authorities, they organised, two days 
earlier, an alternative and even more impressive series of "individual* 
tributes to commemorate the dead of the previous year. About 50,000 
people placed flowers on the statue of the Republic in the Place de la 
Republique, and “in a short time the monument was half-covered, 
with bunches of red flowers, and the allegorical female figures on its 
lower part had been crowned with scarlet wreaths The parties were, 
too, united in their continuous demands for the disarmament and dis¬ 
solution of the Fascist leagues. Moreover, they were able to combine in 
their opposition, inside and outside parliament, to the government’s 
proposals to extend the period of conscription from eighteen months 

M Cahiers du Bolchevisme 15 Nov. 1934, reprinted in Tknrez GBuvres Iivre 
Dewri&me Tome Septieme, p. 113 (Paris, 1952) 

M Manchester Guardian 11 Feb. 1935 
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to two years. Once again, it is here that both the confusion and the 
traditionalism of Socialist ideas can be seen: 

“We continue to think, as Jaures said 22 years ago/ 5 Blum de¬ 
clared in the Chamber to the accompaniment of applause on the 
extreme Left, “that the real military protection of a country lies not 

in heavy permanent forces or in large numbers of men in barracks, 
serving as the basis for a defensive strategy, but it lies in what the 
revolutionaries called the levee en masse’, in what our old master 
Vaillant called the general armament of the people.” 26 

But none of this joint action was enough to meet the demands of 
the Left wing of the Socialists for a united working-class party or to 
satisfy the Communists’ hopes of gaining control over a vast mass 
movement. Thus, in January 1935, the Socialists published a long and 
very detailed set of proposals for a common political programme—a 
sort of Socialist New Deal for France. The Communists, however, 
wanted nothing so specific, or, paradoxically, so ideological. Conse¬ 
quently, they proposed discussion not of a common programme of 
action to be adopted if they came to power but of a programme of 
immediate action for limited aims (reduction of the cost of living, 
opposition to the two-years conscription period, support for native 
claims in North Africa), and, at the same time, the establishment of 
conditions for unity between the two parties. 

However, the most immediate practical necessity for continued 
co-operation was the prospect of the municipal elections in May 1935. 
These were more important than the cantonal elections of the previous 
October, since the large towns were involved, and there were, there¬ 
fore, better grounds for claiming that the elections would give a 
genuine reflection of public opinion. The Socialist Party was forced to 
see the importance of a common front for these elections, however 
many doubts they may have had. So, although in their first published 
statement about the elections, no mention was made of a common 
front, they eventually agreed to their representatives negotiating an 
electoral bargain with the Communists, and on 8 May—after the first 
ballot—they agreed to support each other and act jointly for the second 
ballot. The results were striking—but more satisfactory for the Com¬ 
munists than for the Socialists; for while there was a marked swing to 
the Left, it w T as the Communists who benefited from it. It was they 
who were now the most enthusiastic supporters of a popular front, 
a ® Journal Offidel Chambre des Deputes, Defeats, 15 March 1935, p. 1026 
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with the Socialists somewhat warily following them down what many 
of them believed to be an extremely slippery slope towards unity. 
Even the Radicals were beginning to wonder whether they had better 
not have a share in a movement that was gaining in popular support— 
and, after all, the present parliament had only another year to run. 

The fall of the Flandin Government at the end of May 1935 at once 
started a period of great political activity. The new government turned 
out, in fact, to be little more than a rearrangement of the old one, with 
Laval becoming Prime Minister while retaining the Foreign Office, 
while Herriot came into the government once more. Moreover, on this 
occasion Frossard did not refuse the offer of the Ministry of Labour, 
and finally broke with the Socialist Party as a result. But the govern¬ 
ment crisis nevertheless forced the opposition in Parliament to draw 
together and take stock of the situation. By now many of the Radicals 
had accepted the fact that they must regard themselves as belonging to 
the opposition, and thus the loose, informal body that, in the twenties, 
had tried to co-ordinate parliamentary action against Right wing 
governments, the Delegation des Gaudies, began to meet again. 

Relations between Socialists and Radicals bad always been uneasy. 
The Radicals could never understand the Socialists’ puritanical refusal 
of their offers of portfolios, or the fact that, while, after the elections 
of 1924 and again after those of 1932, the Socialists had been willing to 
support Radical governments, their rigid principle of non-participa¬ 
tion” precluded their taking any responsibility in them. In 1932, too, 
there had been negotiations between the two parties which had only 
served to contribute to the general misunderstanding between them, 
and which Herriot, at least, had not forgotten, so that he was very 
reluctant to try anything of the kind again. Hotvever, by the beginning 
of June 1935 there were a number of the Radical leaders, including 
Edouard Daladier, who were anxious for some sort of common front, 
so that the meetings of the Delegation des Gauches might have had some 
sort of success, at least as far as joint action in the Chamber was con¬ 
cerned. In fact, however, once the Laval Government had been 
established and its majority assured, the impulse to joint action passed, 
since there was no longer the immediate possibility of a Left wing 
government that had seemed briefly to exist after the fall of Flandin. 
The Socialists, too, insisted, in their discussions with the Radicals, as 
they had when talking to the Communists, on the necessity of reaching 
agreement on a programme for a Left-wing government before con¬ 
sidering its formation. And, once a discussion of a programme was 
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started, it became obvious bow deep the divisions between the parties 
still were, especially on matters of financial policy. 

Even more important, however, than these signs that the Radicals 
were beginning to see the advantages of joining a common front with 
the Socialists and Communists was the Communist Party’s final 
decision to work for a Popular Front even more enthusiastically, and 
without any of their previous reservations. This was already so 
apparent at the meetings of the Delegation des Gaudies at the beginning 
of June that Leon Blum was forced to remark rather sourly that, when 
Tliorez spoke, “the Radicals even had the impression . . . that agree¬ 
ment was easier with the Communists than with [the Socialists]”. 27 
This sudden amiability of the Communists towards the bourgeoisie 
was the direct result of Stalin’s decision to seek some diplomatic agree¬ 
ment with the West in order to resist Hitler. Barthou, before his 
murder, had already begun to think in terms of reviving France’s 
traditional Russian allowance; and Laval, ever ready to take his allies 
where he could find them, had so far followed up this policy as to go 
to Moscow, and, on 2 May 1935, to sign an alliance between France 
and the U.S.S.R. This was an important enough step, in any case; but 
it was one that was temporarily extremely embarrassing to the Left in 
France, not only because Stalin was signing an agreement with the 
government they were devoting themselves to attacking, but also 
because, in a communique issued after the talks, Stalin stated explicitly 
that he “understands and fully approves the policy of national defence 
followed by France to maintain her armed forces at the level required 
by her security”. This was bound to cause consternation on the Left, 
since one of the central points in their policy had for years been com¬ 
plete opposition to the idea of national defence. But whatever crisis 
of conscience the Communists may have privately undergone, within 
three days of Stalin, s pronouncement they had adopted this new line 
without audible murmurs, and the streets were placarded with posters 
proclaiming u Staline a raison”. The Socialists, with greater intellectual 
honesty, at first said that Stalin’s declaration was most unfortunate, 
although later they were ready to make a rather half-hearted exception 
in favour of rearmament directed against German aggression. 

The results of the new Communist line were rapidly seen. The first 
place where they were registered was in fact the Socialist Party’s 
National Congress, which met at Mulhouse in the second week of 
June, and which was dominated by the problem of unification of the 
27 Le Populate 10 June 1,935 
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Left. Blum was by now well aware that the Socialists must show more 
initiative in the matter: 16 Pour animer ks masses f il faut montrer aux 
masses que vous etes des animateurs.” 28 Plans for unification were to go 
ahead, it was agreed, in spite of the set-back inflicted by Stalin’s pro¬ 
nouncement on rearmament. But in fact, the final decision of the Con¬ 
gress was still a fairly cautious one— to appoint a committee to work 
out 4 "the principles on which the Socialist Party believes organic unity 
of the proletariat could be reached on the political plane”, though the 
Committee (headed by Blum himself) was urged to work fast.® 

The Socialists needed to move fast, indeed, because their rivals and 
associates were going ahead rapidly with plans for a celebration of the 
Fourteenth of July that should solemnly inaugurate a new phase of anti¬ 
fascist solidarity. The Communists had, in fact, got the “Amsterdam- 
pleyel” International Committee against War and Fascism to propose 
this step, and their invitation met with an eager response, not only from 
its Communist sponsors, but also from the numerous anti-Fascist 
committees of intellectuals that had sprung up during the past year, 
and, more important still, from the Radical Party. Accordingly, on 
2i June, delegates from all these groups and from the Socialist Party’* 
met to plan the demonstration. The result was truly impressive: on 
14 July Assises de la Paix et de la Liberie were held at the Buffalo Stadium, 
and many thousands took an oath "to remain united to disarm and 
dissolve the factious leagues, to defend the democratic liberties won by 
the people of France, and to give the world a great human peace*.* 
This confident mood of real progress towards a Popular Front was 
confirmed soon after, when the final seal of official approval was put 
on the French Communist Party’s polity by the Seventh World Con¬ 
gress of the Communist International, which met in Moscow from 
23. July to 3 August. The complete reversal of policy which had taken 
place since the meeting of the Comintern Executive Committee in 
1933 was astonishing. While, two years earlier, the French Communist 
Party had been rebuked for allowing itself to engage in the wrong sort 
of conversations with the Socialists, now it was praised for its initiative 
in creating the Popular Front. 

“The great merit of the French Communist Party is that it grasped 
the need of die hour ..Dimitrov declared. 4 "By its pact with 

28 Blum at MulEouse Congress 10 June 1935 . Le Populate 11 June 1935 
m Le Populate 13 June 1935 
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die Socialist Party providing for joint action it prepared the united 
front of the proletariat as a basis for the anti-fascist peoples front 
now in the making. By this action ... the French workers, both 
Communists and Socialists, have once more advanced the French 
labour Movement to first place, to a leading position in capital¬ 
ist Europe, and have shown that they are worthy successors of the 
Communards, worthy inheritors of the glorious legacy of the Paris 
Commune,” 31 

It is true that there was the awkward question of Stalin’s approval 
of French rearmament to be got over, but Marty was able ingeniously 
to explain that the reason the party opposed the military credits was 
that they could not trust the government to carry out the Franco- 
Russian agreement (a thought which, it might be supposed, should 
have already occurred to Stalin). The expression of the new-found 
solidarity of the proletariat, however, also allowed many speakers, 
especially Cachin, to make a number of digs at the Socialist leaders and 
their “deplorable hesitations”. 

The Resolutions voted at the end underlined the new Communist 
policy, and pointed the way to the next stage, when in some countries 
a United Front Anti-Fascist government might come to power. The 

Executive Committee was “to strive ... by every means to establish 
a united front on a national as well as an international scale”. 32 The 
individual Communist parties must “strive to secure joint action with 
the Social Democratic parties, reformist trade unions and other 
organisations of the working people against the class enemies of the 
proletariat, on the basis of short or long-term agreements”. 33 Finally, 
and this was the greatest concession of all, 

“if a united front government really undertakes decisive measures 
against the counter-revolutionary financial magnates and their fascist 
agents, and will in no way restrict the activity of the Communist 
Party and the straggle of the working class, the Communist Party 
will support such a government in every way. The participation of 
the Communists in a united front government will be decided 
separately in each particular case, as the concrete situation may 
warrant.” 34 

81 VII Congress of the Communist International. Abridged stenographic 
report of Proceedings (Moscow, 1939), p. 552 

** aii -' P- 33 Ibid., p. 575 34 Ibid., p. 579 
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in 

Bv the end of the summer of 1935 the prospects of reaching agree¬ 
ment on the formation of a broadly-based Popular Front, and even of 
its achieving power, seemed better than might have been expected a 
year earlier. The Communists were now being urged by Moscow to 
take the lead in a large movement that should be more inclusive than 
anything they had taken part in before. The Radicals were beginning 
to remember that they were by tradition, if nothing else, a party of the 
Left, and that it might pay them to recognise “no enemies on the Left” 
in the 1936 elections. “I represent the petite heurgeome” Baladier had 
declared during the preparations for the Fourteenth of July, “and I 
declare that the middle class and the working class are natural allies.” u 
And the Socialists, although many of their leaders still suspected that 
the purpose of the Communists—to rob the Socialists of their mass 
support—remained the same as when it had been more openly ex¬ 
pressed, were being compelled by the enthusiasm of their followers to 
move towards a greater degree of unity. A striking sign of how 
effective the demand for working-class unity had become was the fact 
that, in September, the national councils of the two trade union move¬ 
ments, the non-Communist C.G.T. and the Communist C.G.T.U., 
reached agreement on the terms under which they could fuse the two 
organisations, after negotiations as long and as complicated as those 
between the two political parties. 

Up to now the Communist-Socialist ‘pact of unity of action* had 
led to a measure of co-operation in the municipal elections (mostly to 
the benefit of the Communists), and to some successful and impressive 
public meetings and demonstrations, but it had not had much influence 
on the governments policy, and it had not yet led to a programme that 
could be used as the basis of any sort of joint campaign for the general 
elections in the next spring. In the autumn of 1935, although there were 
fewer civil disturbances than in the previous year, the economic posi¬ 
tion of France was still deteriorating, at a moment when the other 
countries of Europe were emerging from the worst effects of the great 
depression, while Mussolini’s attack on Ethiopia in September intro¬ 
duced a new element of tension into the international situation and, as 
it seemed, a new challenge to the peace-loving anti-Fasdst Powers. In 
fact, both the finandal and the international situation brought out the 
85 <j, Louis Joxe: Le Front Populaire. Sciences Politiques May I937» P* I2 7 
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difficulties in forming an effective popular front, rather than bringing 
it nearer. On the economic side, Socialists and Radicals were still 
hopelessly divided, and Blum, while pressing for the overthrow of the 
government because of their deflationary policy, was forced to admit, 
possibly with some relief , 35 that this was impossible because of the 
Radical support for the government on this issue. On the question of 
sanctions against Italy, it was inside the Socialist Party itself that the 
divisions lay. For, while its official policy was one of firm support for 
the League of Nations, there were many doubts about the wisdom of 
sanctions, since the danger of war arising from their rigorous applica¬ 
tion both appalled the numerous pacifists in the party, and also 
aroused the fears of the prudent that the slogan “The Popular Front 
means War”, which their opponents were using against them, might in 
the event turn out to be only too well justified. 

However, in other directions the Popular Front met with more 
success. In the Senatorial elections in October Socialists and Com¬ 
munists prepared a joint list of candidates for the Department of the 
Seine—with the result that Marcel Cachin became the first Communist 
Senator. And in December one of the most important of the original 
aims of the Popular Front was achieved when the government ordered 
the dissolution of some of the Fascist leagues. The action was the result 
of a dramatic scene in the Chamber, in which Ybarnegaray for the 
Right agreed to dissolve the formations with which he was connected 
in return for an offer by Blum to dissolve the organised Socialist 
defence groups. Blum's spirit of abnegation was doubly rewarded, 
as the Right later went back on Ybamegaray’s declaration, while 
in the meantime the government themselves had decided to act, both 
as a result of the debate in Parliament and to avoid the recurrence of 
clashes such as had recently occurred at Roubaix. 

Meanwhile, the task of hammering out a common programme was 
continued. The Committee of the Rassemblement Populate, which had 
been created to organise the Fourteenth of July celebrations, remained 
in being to draft a programme, and, meeting weekly for the next 
six months, served as a. centre de liaison” between the organisations 
concerned. Slowly they moved towards a plan for common action, 

36 “There is probably much truth in the statement that M. Leon Blum ... is 
‘terrified’ of becoming a Cabinet minister in the present circumstances. He has 
committed himself to the abolition of M. Laval’s economy decrees and ... it 
‘simply can’t be done’ either by M. Blum or by anybody else, unless the finances 
of the country are to be completely wrecked.” Manchester Guardian x8 Oct. 1935 
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after discussions which are best summarised in the words of Victor 
Basch, the President of the Committee: 

“There was not one paragraph, not one sentence, not one word 
of the preliminary reports which did not give rise to discussion, 
which was not drafted and re-drafted and drafted again, which, 
after being accepted by the sub-committee after long and lively 
discussions, was not handed back to them by the plenary sessions of 
the national committee.” 37 

The problem, of preparing a programme for a Popular Front that 
would include the Radicals was of more immediate importance than 
the, discussions about the unification of the Socialist and Communist 
parties; and, indeed, these discussions, although they continued through¬ 
out the autumn of 1935, did not get very far. The paradox was that, 
once more, it was the Socialists who appeared as the doctrinaire 
Marxists, anxious to get agreement on theoretical first principles 
before discussing practical co-operation, while the Communists 
assumed the role of pragmatic politicians willing to compromise in the 
interest of effective common action. 

In fact, these discussions between Communists and Socialists never 
led to the creation of a united working-class political party to parallel 
the united Trade Union movement, planned in September 1935 and 
formally completed at a joint congress in the spring of 1936. On the 
other hand, it was eventually possible for the Left wing opponents 
of the government to agree on a joint programme for immediate 
action, on the basis of which they could prepare for the elections, 
particularly as the position of the Laval government became more 
.and more precarious, both because of the economic situation and 
because of the obvious failure of Laval's two-faced policy in the 
Ethiopian war. On n January 1936, the Programme of the Popular 
Front was published. It fell under three heads: Defence of Liberty, 
Defence of Peace, and Economic Demands. The first section included a 
general amnesty, the dissolution of the Fascist leagues, measures to 
remove corruption in public life and in the Press, complete freedom for 
the Trade Unions, complete liberty of conscience in the schools, with 
the school-leaving age raised to 14, and a parliamentary enquiry into 
the political, economic and moral situation in the colonies. The demands 
under the heading Defence of Peace were such familiar ones as dis¬ 
armament, international co-operation within the framework of the 
37 q. Joxe, op. cit, p. 129 
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League of Nations, whose procedure for amending treaties was to be 
improved, nationalisation of the armaments industry, the abandon¬ 
ment of secret diplomacy and the extension of pacts like the Franco- 
Soviet pact, especially in eastern Europe. 

So far there was little that had not been common form in Left 
wing programmes for several years; the Radicals had always supported 
the League of Nations, while at home the furtherance of universal, 
lay education was one of their oldest demands. Awkward questions, 
such as the attitude to rearmament, had been omitted. It was in the final 
section of the programme—the Economic Demands—that its bold and 
original nature lay. If these demands were accepted, it would be nothing 
less than an economic and social New Deal for France, and a complete 
reversal of existing policies. Purchasing powder was to be restored by 
means of a reduction in the hours of work without reduction of wages; 
there was to be a large programme of public works; pensions were to 
be given to older workers, and a national unemployment fund created. 
At the same time measures were to be taken to restore the value of 
agricultural products through the spread of co-operatives and the intro¬ 
duction of central marketing arrangements for certain commodities, 
particularly wheat. The banking system was to be reformed and placed 
under closer public control, .and, in particular, the Bank of France was 
to be reorganised. Finally, along with measures for economy in the 
administration, there was to be a new system of taxation which would 
include a graduated income tax. 

This was certainly a list of demands calculated to alarm the orthodox, 
and one which showed just hove bold and far-reaching the Popular 
Front was prepared to be in its domestic policies if it came to power. 
It was here, too, that the really Left wing nature of the programme 
revealed itself, since many of the points had been part of the Socialist 
programme for years, while any member of the French working'class 
was bound to feel enthusiastic about measures directed against the Bank 
of France and the “200 families” who, it was believed, were .con¬ 
trolling French economic life, the workers’ wages and the demand for 
their labour. The adoption of such a programme for the elections was 
bound to produce a sharper division in French politics than had existed 
since 1924, and to present the electorate with a real choice between 
Right and Left. 

Although the programme was drafted by representatives of all die 
groups concerned—Radicals, Socialists, Communists, Trade Unions 
and the various anti-Fascist committees of intellectuals—it still had to 
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be formally adopted by the parties as a whole. As always, is was 
difficult for the Radicals to act coherently; there were many who 
shied away from a positive political programme, just as there were 
twenty years later when a similar opportunity was presented to them 
by M. Mendes-France (in 1956 one of the young Radical deputies who 
gave his support to the Popular Front). Moreover, the presence of 
Herriot in the government made the Radicals’ attitude extremely 
equivocal, as Blum did not hesitate to point out to them when the 
Chamber met on 16 January 1936, after the Christmas recess: “It is 
impossible to be at the same time a party which leads the campaign for 
the Popular Front and a party which delegates its most representative 
leader to serve in a government dedicated to a party truce/’ 33 The 
party held an extraordinary congress on 18-19 January to try and 
resolve its difficulties and put an end to the indecision with which the 
Socialists and Communists were taunting them. The chief obstacle to 
the Radicals’ adherence to the Popular Front was the opposition of 
Herriot, not only because he remained a member of Laval’s govern¬ 
ment, but also because he was firmly opposed to any joint action with 
the Communists, and because his relations with the Socialists had never 
been the same since their rejection of his overtures in 1932. Because of 
these difficulties he resigned the chairmanship of the party, and the 
election of a new president was bound to show what the attitude of the 
party to the Popular Front was to be. At the congress, the election of a 
president took place specifically on this issue; and the choice of Daladier, 
now the leader of the “Left”, showed that, whatever hesitations might 
remain among many members, the majority thought that the political 
circumstances were such that the future lay with the Left. 

This decision made Herriot’s position in the government impossible, 
in spite of his personal desire to stand aloof from the leftward move¬ 
ment; and on 19 January he resigned, thus making the fall of the 
government inevitable. On 22 January, Laval fell and a new political 
situation was created. There was, in fact, some talk of the immediate 
formation of a Popular Front government; and Leon Blum was careful 
to give the impression that he did not exclude this possibility: “Parti¬ 
cipation, support, prejudice in favour, discreet neutrality; we are ready 
for any of these and w T e offer the choice.” 39 Actually, however, every¬ 
one realised that there could be no question of any government 
embarking on an active new policy with the elections due in three 

38 Journal Offidd Chambre des Deputes, Debats, 16 Jan. 1936, p. 31 

u Le Temps 23 Jan. 1936 
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months’ time; and the solution was found in the formation of a care¬ 
taker government under the Radical Albert Sarraut that included some 
elements which had supported the previous administrations (thus 
Flandin became Foreign Minister) but which had the support of the 
Socialists and which could count at least on the abstention of the 
Communists, and, on occasions, even on their votes. 40 

The Communist Party Congress was held on 22 January, and 
naturally here there was no question whether or not to support the 
Popular Front and accept its programme. What was perhaps striking 
•—or would have been so to anyone who had studied their previous 
pronouncements on the subject—was the length to which they were 
prepared to go. Thus Thorez, for instance, proclaimed: 

u Wc are proud of the great past of our country, of the age of 
Louis XIV as of the men of our Revolution of 1793 .. . By singing 
the Internationale we have taken up the strains of the Marseillaise. 
By hoisting the Red Flag we have raised again the Tricolor of our 
ancestors/’ 41 

But on one all-important question the Communist attitude still 
remained uncertain. Would they or would they not actually parti¬ 
cipate as ministers in a Popular Front government? Thorez had talked 
in the previous November of the Communists “taking their respon¬ 
sibilities in a Popular Front government”, 42 but now at the party con¬ 
gress another of their leaders, Vaillant-Couturier, was declaring that 
“in the present circumstances” they were ineluctably opposed to 
participation. 43 

This was, in fact, the most important difference outstanding between 
the Socialists and Communists. As Blum put it: 

“The Popular Front in the eyes of the electors means cohesion 
against a possible attack by Fascism, It means a joint effort to govern 
and to govern at once, immediately after the electoral victory, so 
as to be able to lessen the miseries and injustices in which Fascism 

finds its breeding ground.” 44 

4 ® e.g. in February, after the attack on Leon Blum describee! below. 

41 Le Temps 24 Jan. 1936 

42 To electors for a senator for the department of the Seine, q. in Colette 
Aiidry: Lion Blum m la politique du Juste (Paris, 1955), p. 106 

43 Le Temps 26 Jan. 1936 

44 Le Populate 26 Jan. 1936 
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Thus the discussions at the Socialist Party extraordinary congress* 
which met on i February, were largely concerned with the practical 

methods of securing the electoral victory that would make participa¬ 
tion in a Popular Front government possible. It was clear from tlic 
chronological account of the meetings of the committee on unification 
(rightly described as “quclquc pen rebarbatif')** which Blum gave the 
congress, that there was going to be no question of fusion with the 
Communists before the elections. It remained to decide, therefore, 
how far, short of fusion of the two parties, co-operation in the elections 
should go. The Left wing of the party (Marccau Pivert and his friends) 
wanted agreement on joint candidates to be presented at the first 
ballot. Blum, on the other hand, and the other leaders of the party 
realised what trouble this would cause in the constituencies, and 
urged that no joint candidates should be presented until the second 
ballot. In the event, this was left to local parties to decide; and, as will 
be seen, the electoral agreement with the other parties in the Front 
Populaire worked surprisingly well. 

While the supporters of the Popular Front were preparing for the 
election campaign, tension both abroad and at home was growing. 
The German denunciation of the Treaty of Locarno and the remilitaris¬ 
ation of the Rhineland in March were a bitter reminder of the dangers 
of Fascist aggression from abroad, while the possibilities of renewed 
violence in the streets of Paris had been revealed on 13 February. This 
was the day of the funeral of Jacques Bainville, the Royalist historian, 
and the bier was escorted through the streets of Paris by all the young 
enthusiasts of the Action Fran$aise. Leon Blum, who had been in the 
Chamber all the morning, was on his way to lunch, and the car in 
which he was riding was held up as it was about to enter the Boulevard 
Saint-Germain while the funeral procession passed. Blum was recog¬ 
nised by some of the young toughs of the Action Frangaise, and they 
quickly surrounded the car. Madame Monnet, the wife of the owner of 
the car, -was struck; the windows of the car were broken and the doors 
tom off. There is little doubt that Blum himself would have been 
murdered, or at least severely injured, had not some labourers working 
on a nearby building come to his rescue, followed by some civil 
servants from the War Ministry, who saw what was happening from 
their windows and hurried down (thus making the rescue party, inci¬ 
dentally, a representative cross-section of the Socialist Party). As it 
was, Blum was badly cut and lost a lot of blood; and he was obliged to 
45 UCEuvre 2 Feb. 1936 
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go to the country for some weeks to convalesce (so that lie was still 
out of Paris when the Germans occupied the Rhineland). Actually, 
this attack did the cause of the Popular Front nothing but good; it 
obliged the government to dissolve the Action Frangaise formations 
(the assailants having obligingly provided proof of its complicity by 
carrying off Blum’s hat as a trophy to the Action Frangaise headquarters, 
where it was found by the police); the Right wing journalist Charles 
Maurras was sentenced to imprisonment for incitement to murder; 
and the incident confirmed all that the Left wing orators were saying 
about the Fascist danger at home. A few days later, on 16 February, a 
large-scale demonstration emphasised the Popular Front’s strength, and 
linked its present campaign with the tragic memories of February 
J934» 

On 20 March the Chamber was dissolved—a fortnight after the bitter 
experience of the Rhineland occupation—and the electoral campaign 

began in earnest. Differences were forgotten, at least on the surface. 

Thorez made conciliatory remarks to the Catholics. The Radical 

election manifesto proclaimed that 

“repudiating sterile polemics, the Left (les gaudies), so often dis¬ 
united, has understood that democracy is powerless if it is divided. 
Faithful to their own programmes, they have been able to produce 
a collier of concrete claims like the men of ’89 . . . A battle is 

engaged between the Reds and the Whites.” 46 

And, looking forward to the result of this battle, Blum declared: “If 
the elections give power to a coalition of the Left, we shall not shrink 
from any responsibility.” 47 

When the electors went to the polls for the first ballot on Sunday, 
26 April, a day of heavy rain over much of the country, they were 
therefore confronted with a clear choice between a government of the 
Right, which threatened, among other things a 10 per cent cut in civil 
service salaries, and what promised to be a strong government of the 
Left, committed to a specific positive programme. The election results 
showed clearly what they wanted. Even more remarkable than the 
number of votes cast for the Popular Front candidates was the discipline 
with which the agreements between the parties were observed in the 

46 Le Temps 18 April 1936. It is worth noting that the Radicals recall 1789, 
while the Communists regularly look back to 1793. The weakness of the Popular 
Front could not be better summarised. 

47 Le Temps 12 April 1936 
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interval between the fust and second ballots, and the loyalty with 
which the electors switched their votes to favour the Popular Front 
candidate who had received most votes in the first round. Thus, in 
Lyons, both the Socialist and Communist candidates withdrew in 
favour of Herriot, in spite of his half-hearted adherence to the Popular 
Front. As was to be expected, where the pact was broken, it was 
generally in constituencies where local rivalries between Radicals and 
Socialists were too strong to be overcome by any appeal for discipline 
from Paris. In 27 constituencies Radicals and Socialists each maintained 
their candidature at the second ballot, whereas in only 4 constituencies 
did Communists and Radicals persist in face of each other. Elsewhere, 
36 Socialists withdrew in favour of Communists and 15 in favour of 
Radicals, while in 26 cases Communists and Radicals gave their votes 
to the Socialist. The Radicals gained from the withdrawal of the 
Socialists in 6 constituencies and from the withdrawal of the Com¬ 
munists in 10, but surrendered their chances in favour of the Com¬ 
munists in 13 places.® 

It was the Communists who were the gainers from this arrangement, 
and the Radicals who were the victims. In the new Chamber the 
Communists had won 62 new seats in addition to the 10 they already 
held, and the Socialists increased their previous 97 seats to a total of 
146. On the other hand, the Radicals, for whom the 1932 elections 
had been a success, fell from 159 to 116. In all, the parties adhering to 
the Popular Front held approximately 380 seats to their opponents* 
237A 9 It was a far more sweeping victory than anyone had expected. 
There was an atmosphere of jubilation and expectant excitement on 
the Left, and of undisguised fear on the Right, both of which were in¬ 
creased by the interval of a month between the elections and the 
reassembly of the Chamber, when the new government would take 
oven but there was no doubt that it would be a Popular Front govern- 
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awkward question of Herriot’s position was solved by Ms becoming 
President of the Chamber.) “Mamtenant il fmt agirj 9 Blum had 
written; 50 but lie also expressed Ms position with his usual candour; 
“How can I tell how 1 will do a job I have never done before?” 51 In 
this atmosphere of hope tempered by a few doubts the Popular Front 
at last took office on 3 June 1936, to launch a social revolution within 
the existing constitutional and economic framework. Was it just one 
more step on France’s downward path or was it her last chance? 

50 Le Populate 5 May 1936 

61 Geoffrey Fraser and Thadee Natanson:. Blum (London 1937), p. 250 
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THE RHINELAND CRISIS OF MARCH 1936 


By W* F. Knapp 

The unopposed remilitarisation of the Rhineland zone in 
March 1936 had already acquired an almost symbolic importance in 
the generally accepted view of pre-war appeasement before it was used 
as an example to justify the Suez expedition in October 1956. Of all 
the stages by which Hitler broke down the settlement of Europe 
imposed by the Treaty of Versailles, this appears as the one where 
immediate retaliation w 7 as most justified, where the risks were lowest, 
and where the benefits to be reaped were greatest. Nor is there any 
reason to suppose that this view is not substantially correct. More 
optimistic commentators have suggested that resistance would have 
removed Hitler from power in Germany* and a similar form of 
escapism ignores the problems that would still have confronted—and 
divided—the former Allies had counteraction in the Rhineland been 
successful. Such optimism can be put aside, however, without sacri¬ 
ficing the essential view 7 that March 1936 formed the best opportunity 
for opposing Hitler, and that resistance at this point would almost cer¬ 
tainly have avoided the war of 1939, or at least made it easier to fight. 

This being so, one cannot but ask how it happened that the mm 
responsible for French foreign policy at this particular time abandoned 
so easily their country's interests. The inaction of the British govern¬ 
ment is less perplexing; they had never shared the French view of 
security, and the restraint they imposed on the French formed part of 
a long-established policy. What adds to the interest of the decisions of 
the French cabinet is that at least some of its members at first reacted 
in accordance with an equally strong tradition—as when Sarraut 
declared over the radio on March 8 that the government was not 
disposed to allow Strasbourg to come under the fire of German cannon 
—and that they then retreated from this position. So strong indeed was 
the established tradition of defence on the Rhine that one might think 
that it would need more resolution in men like Sarraut and Flandin 
to abandon than to sustain it. 
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What then were the deter mining factors in the minds of these men, 
that in the end justified Hitler’s intuition that the French would not 
oppose his action? In trying to answer such a question one must bear 
in mind that the final consequences of their decision were unknown to 
them. They took their decision in the situation in which they found 
themselves, knowing only the past and the present, nothing of the 
future. And although one can well argue that even on the basis of that 
evidence their decision should have been different—that other men at 
the same time urged a different course of action which would have been 
wiser and iftore successful—nevertheless the task of reconstruction 
requires an effort of imagination which excludes momentarily our 
knowledge of subsequent events. 

The Sarraut government had succeeded that of Pierre Laval on 
25 January 1936. As has often been said, it was a caretaker government, 
whose chief task was to do nothing until the forthcoming elections in 
the following April-May. But the fact that it had replaced Laval’s 
cabinet was the result of a political change of some importance. Laval 
had been forced to resign after the Radical-Socialist party had finally 
brought about the withdrawal of its ministers from the government. 
For some time Edouard Herriot had stood out against closer participa¬ 
tion of the Radical party in the Popular Front, and, by his support, 
had kept Laval in power because of mounting difficulties in domestic, 
particularly financial affairs. His resignation, together with that of his 
colleagues, which precipitated the fall of the government, represented 
the success within his own party of those who attacked the government 
on its foreign policy, and wished to wash their hands of it in readiness 
for the elections. Their most severe criticism of the government was 
thus on the two counts of its appeasement of Italy—at a time when the 
British government and public had swung to resistance of aggression— 
and its neglect of France’s allies, not only Britain, but those in eastern 
Europe, and particularly the new ally, Soviet Russia. 

Whatever its shortcomings, therefore, the government had come to 
power on a brief wave of hostility towards appeasement, even an 
imitation of the movement which had brought about Sir Samuel 
Hoare’s resignation in Great Britain; and one might suppose that this 
would be sufficient to ensure the taking up of the next challenge two 
months later. In fact, however, the revolt against appeasement was too 
strong to permit flexibility in foreign policy, yet too weak to counter 
any major opposition offered to it There was in fact a very good case 
in the spring of 1936 for postponing still further the ratification of the 
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Franco-Soviet treaty. Hitler had frequently stated that he would regard 
himself as free from the obligations of Locarno once this was done, 
and it was equally well known that the next aim in Nazi foreign policy 
was a revision of the Rhineland statute. It would seem therefore to be 
an obvious precaution to avoid giving the pretext for remilitarisation 
before preparations had been put in hand to resist it. Had they been 
sufficiently convinced of the possibility of such a sequence of events, 
the Sarraut government might still have done this; as it was, the 
political development which had brought them to power did require 
one thing if nothing else during their short period of office—the 
ratification of the pact. The first stage of ratification was therefore 
completed, by the Chamber of Deputies, on 27 February, and at that 
time Flandin opened the way for further postponement by the pro¬ 
posal that the question of its compatibility with Locarno be submitted 
to the International Court of Justice. But Hitler waited neither for this, 
nor for ratification by the Senate, before giving his reply on 7 March. 

There was, however, nothing of a reveil national about this brief 
surge of anti-appeasement feeling. In so far as it was genuine and not 
an electoral move, it was in favour of a League of Nations policy and 
co-operation with Great Britain more than any thing else. Laval’s Italian 
policy had come to be based increasingly on support from the Right, 
who now moved into opposition to the Sarraut government, both 
because it was composed of Laval's opponents, and because it was 
proceeding with ratification of the Franco-Soviet pact. The extreme 
Right were particularly violent in their opposition to a government 
that might dissolve the Fascist leagues, and, as is well known, Maurras 
met the remilitarisation of the Rhineland with the slogan “Surtout pas 
de guerre!”; while on 8 March Action Frangaise youths scattered pamph¬ 
lets of the same import from the balconies of the Comedie Fran^aise. 
While the extreme Right and even the Right had thus abandoned their 
uncompromising hostility to Germany—and willingness to act on it, 
if necessary alone—the parties of the Popular Front took their stand 
on the maintenance of treaties and the League. 

At first sight such a stand might appear as one which would ensure 
action against any aggression on Germany’s part. The demilitarisation 
of the Rhineland had been enacted not only in the Treaty of Versailles, 
which Nazi propaganda and British mea mlpistne had succeeded in 
throwing into disrepute, but also in the Treaty of Locarno, freely 
signed by Germany. This treaty had envisaged a framework of 
guarantee which no longer existed in 1936; there was no practical 
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possibility^ of Italy fulfilling the obligations it had assumed eleven years 

previously; the League of Nations was discredited by the Abyssinian 
affair; and the British were now, as ever, uncertain in their attitude 
to French security. But even in 1925 the Treaty had allowed for the 
possibility of France (or Belgium) acting alone in the event of remilitar¬ 
isation of the Rhineland. But while this eventuality was foreseen, the 
Treaty was, even textually, a weak instrument to spur men to action. 
Excessive importance should not be attached to the text of treaties, 
which will always be interpreted to suit the policy of the moment; 
but the men responsible for decisions in the French cabinet were of a 
character easily to be swayed, and any force, however slight, might 
have tipped the balance one way or the other. 

The reason for this textual weakness in the treaty was that its creators 
had not followed the golden rule of legal draftsmen of foreseeing all 
possible eventualities. In consequence it was based on an underlying 
assumption that a rapid remilitarisation of the Rhineland would only 
occur as an immediate prelude to an attack on France or Belgium. 
Thus paragraph 3 of Article 4 provided: 

“In case of a flagrant violation of Articles 42 or 43 of the Treaty 
of Versailles by one of the high contracting parties, each of the 
other contracting parties hereby undertakes immediately to come 
to the help of the party against whom such a violation or breach 
has been directed as soon as the said Power has been able to satisfy 
itself that this violation constitutes an unprovoked act of aggression, 
and that by reason either of the crossing of the frontier or of the 
outbreak of hostilities or of the assembly of armed forces in the 
demilitarised zone immediate action is necessary.” 

The previous paragraphs of the same Article presumably had supposed 
an infiltration of the demilitarised zone over a period of time, and 

provided that: 

“If one of the high contracting parties alleges that a . . . breach 
of. . . Articles 42 or 43 of the Treaty of Versailles has been or is 

being committed, it shall bring the question at once before the 

Council of the League of Nations,” 

and that the Council should then announce its findings. 

What actually happened in March 1936 fell somewhere in between 
these two. No one could pretend that the League should investigate 
whether a violation had occurred, since it had been proudly announced 
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by the German government; but this announcement had been accom¬ 
panied by equally ardent protestations that it was not the prelude to an 
attack on France, and no one imagined that such an attack was immin¬ 
ent. That being so, the French government would pursue a course of 
action based on either one interpretation or the other, and there can be 
little doubt that Sarraut and Flandin were at first disposed to take “im¬ 
mediate action hand only on reflection decided to appeal to the league. 
More important, the inadequacy of the treaty provided the means by 
which the British government could evade its responsibilities and place 
a firm restraint on the French, while believing itself to be acting honour¬ 
ably. Repeatedly before and after 7 March Anthony Eden, as Foreign 
Secretary, had pledged Britain’s intention to stand by the Treaty of 
Locarno; and had Germany attacked France the government would 
have been forced to honour these commitments. Short of that, the 
proper procedure was to submit the question to the League—-and this 
was .all that was meant by upholding the Treaty. In the House of 
Commons on 12 March he said: 

“There is, I am thankful to say, no reason to suppose that the 
present German action implies a threat of hostilities. . . . But in 
case there should be any misunderstanding about our position as 
a signatory of the Locarno Treaty, His Majesty’s Government 
think it necessary to say that, should there take place, during the 
period which will be necessary for the consideration of the new 
situation which has arisen, any actual attack upon France and 
Belgium . . . His Majesty’s Government . . . would regard them¬ 
selves as in honour bound to come, in the manner provided in the 
treaty, to the assistance of the country attacked.” 

In a more important respect the Locarno Treaty was out of accord 
with the conditions of 1936. It is commonplace to point out that that 

part of the treaty which concerned Germany’s western frontier was a 

treaty of guarantee, in which all the signatory powers were equal and 

none was indicated as a more probable aggressor than any other. This 
indeed was one of its chief virtues in the far-off days of 1925, when it 
had served as a port of entry for Germany into the European com¬ 
munity. By 1936 it was evident that the only power likely to violate 
the treaty was Germany, and that its defence must fall, if it were to 
be undertaken at all, on Britain and France. And since it is not easy, 
in a peaceful democracy, to put the military machine into operation 
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at a moment's notice, it followed that there should be some co-ordina¬ 
tion of foreign and military policies between these two countries. 
But at no time since Hitler’s rise to power had the moment been 
propitious for collaboration of this kind, least of all in the year 1935. 
The British policy of the pursuit of disarmament for its own sake, or 
as a means to security, had given way imperceptibly to the doctrine 
that since Germany could not be held to the terms of the Versailles 
Treaty, it was better to accept the fact of rearmament and make a fresh 
agreement, securing the greatest degree of control possible. This was 
the intention behind the Anglo-German Naval Treaty, concluded 
without consultation with the French Government. Thereafter the 
British government were prepared to make the same approach to the 
problem of the Rhineland. They would reiterate their assurance that 
they would stand by France in the event of an attack from Germany— 
in doing so they only gave expression to a decision that had been taken 
once for all in August 1914. But short of that unlikely eventuality they 
conceived their main task as being to bring about a rapprochement 
between France and Germany, and to devise a settlement that would 
satisfy at once the French need for security and the German demands 
for equality 7 . It had become increasingly evident to them,that some 
change would have to be made in die Rhineland statute, and according 
to Gamclin they had actually asked the French to state what "would 
be their minimum requirements as a substitute for the demilitarised 
zone of the Rhineland. Certainly they were not prepared to take the 
initiative in discussing what should be done in the event of German 
reoccupation; least of all would they engage in staff conversations with 
this objective in view—yet such discussions were imperative if Britain 
were to give any effective aid to France. Hitler was able to allege such 
conversations in October 1935 when British and French military naval 
and air staffs met to discuss the possibility of conflict with Italy in the 
Mediterranean: but there is no doubt*that the British denial that they 
had been concerned with Germany as well was only too fully justified. 

Even more striking than the lack of co-ordination between the French 
and British governments was the absence of any preparation by the 
French army, or within the French government, for a possible reoccu¬ 
pation of the Rhineland, At the end of the Great War, the central 
point of French military policy had been the necessity of stemming a 
German attack before it penetrated French territory. More than that, 
it held as imperative that France should retain superiority in immediate 
attack. This was an essential safeguard of the security of Europe and 
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the integrity of the peace treaties; it was an indispensable condition 
too for the security of France itself, since only by a decisive and quick 
victory could Germany be prevented from bringing to bear her 
industrial and demographic superiority, which in the end must prevail 

It was to ensure the necessary basis for this concept of immediate 
attack as the only practical means of defence that Clemcnceau had 
fought at the Peace Conference and it was this that Focli and Poincare 
had accused him of sacrificing in return for a Treaty of Guarantee. Yet 
within ten years the whole concept had been abandoned, and the army 
so constructed that its application was impossible. The pressure of 
public opinion and the need for economy had led successive govern¬ 
ments to reduce the length of military service, until in 1928 it was only 
one year. As soon as Germany began to rearm, therefore, France no 
longer possessed that preponderance of force which would make 
possible the opening of an attack without the need for emergency 
mobilisation. In the place of such preponderance there could have been 
created a highly skilled, heavily armed professional army, able to take 
the offensive at short notice in accordance with a prearranged plan of 
campaign. 

It hardly needs saying, however, that everything militated against 
such a creation. The concept of sudden attack had itself given way, 
under the predominant influence of Pe tain, to one of a purely defensive 
military strategy. The prestige of Petain w*as too great for Ms ideas to 

be resisted, even had they been less seductive in themselves. As Gamelin 
said when questioned on this point: **Nous ne pouvions pas dire: 
N’ecoutez pas le Marechal Petain, ni polemiquer avec lui dans las 
reunions officielles ou dans la pres.se. Maisce quenous faisions, citait 
de prescribe le contraire dans nos instructions ou critiques de 
manoeuvres.” 1 While the idea of a professional army capable of 
immediate action thus received little countenance amongst the military, 
or amongst those of the Right whose ideas they generally shared, it 
was opposed equally strongly on the left, where it was thought to 
imply the danger of a military coup d'etat or some other threat to 
republican government. In consequence the professional soldiers 
were incorporated in the national army as a whole; yet this army 
itself was not considered strong enough (as a result of the reduction 
in military service) to afford even such protection as was necessary to 
ensure the smooth progress of general mobilisation. By 1936 the con¬ 
struction of the Maginot Line was well advanced and military service 
1 Les Evimmmts surmm en France, vol. II, p. 445, 
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had once again been extended. But the fundamentals of military policy 
had not changed. The concept of immediate attack (which in its 
extreme form, had been scarcely distinguishable from preventive war) 
had been abandoned, and the demilitarisation of the Rhineland had 
therefore lost its importance from a military point of view. The 
superiority of defence was conditional on the prior construction, of 
a defensive line; and this meant that defence must begin within the 
frontier. The eastern alliances were not left out of account, but whereas 
they had been formed on the assumption that France could readily 
take an active part in their maintenance by attack through the Rhine¬ 
land, their chief value was now seen to be in keeping a certain number 
of German troops occupied in the east to facilitate the defence of 
France. It was furthermore of vital importance in March 1936 that 
military policy assumed the formal procedures of traditional diplo¬ 
macy, with its mounting crescendo of strong notes followed by partial 
mobilisation. Only in this way would there be time for the recall of 
those classes whose return to active service provided the necessary first 
line of defence, behind which mobilisation could proceed. 

When this is taken into account it is less surprising that when remili¬ 
tarisation actually occurred, the War Office had no plan immediately 
available to counter German action. Such plans, it appears,, had once 
been envisaged and Louis Marin took advantage of the 1946 Com¬ 
mittee of Enquiry to find out what had become of those with which 
he was acquainted, but without success. According to him, Daladier 
had asked General de Vaulgrenant to prepare a plan of counter-action, 
when he had first come to power in 1934. De Vaulgrenant was 
obviously well qualified for his task, having held a command in the 
Rhineland during the occupation and knowing the territory intimately. 
It is not clear, however, how it came about that Daladier should ask 
de Vaulgrenant directly to perform this service. In any case, the papers 
which he prepared were not to be found in the files after the event 
which they were designed to meet. His own enquiries at the War 
Ministry were coldly received, .and he was told that his papers, like 
others, had been looked upon as coming on his personal initiative: 
“Ce n^tait pas des papiers officiels comme si TEtat Major ou le 
G6neralissime vous avaient demande de faire un plan.” And when 
Sarraut, in 1947, asked Gamelin what had become of these plans, he 
only replied, ‘‘Oh! le rapport Vaulgrenant... Oui, il y en avait plusieurs 
autres comme cela.” 2 

2 Les Evinemmts survenus m France, vol. Ill, p. 656 
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So it was that when remilitarisation occurred, the Army had to 
start from zero if any opposition were to be offered. It had first to 
recall those reservists whose task it was to hold the frontier, so that 
general mobilisation, if and when it was ordered, could proceed 
unimpeded by the battle. If this essential procedure were not taken— 
and it required seven days to complete—the country would, be open 
to invasion before its full strength could be mobilised. It was this 
procedure which Gamelin described after the War. He said: 


“Jamais nous riavons demande la mobilisation generate cn 1936... 
Lcs militaries out simplcmcnt demande la ‘couvertureh C'est a dire 
que, pour Fannec dc terre, nous avons demande Fappel des 
‘disponibles’ en partie des Trontaliers" de nos regions ‘fortifiees du 

Nord-Est’ ct des elements dc defense contravlons. Les disponibles 
etaient les trois classes prevucs par la loi pour 1111 cas de cet ordre. 
Cc que nous avons demande cn 1936 correspond exactement aux 
mesures que le President Daladier rria accordpcs en 1938...” 3 

% —, ~ , r*‘ % 

„ 4.4 *+ ^ 1 

In this way he defended himself against theclkrgethat hehaddemanded 
general mobilisation. But in doing so he only made more obvious the 

essential point, that there must be a lengthy delay before effective 
action could be taken. Nor could he. alter the fact that few people were 
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allemand, et nous voyons si ics Allemands nous acceuilient a coups 
de fusil. Apres s'ils nous laissent passer, nous occuperons les villes 
que vous voudrcz. Si les Allemands nous resolvent a coup de fusils, 
e’est la bataille. Jc demande done a commencer cette bataille dans 
les conditions les plus logiques et de maniere que nous nous 
trouvions dans une situation avantaguese.’ Ce sont la simplement 
les conditions que nous avons posees.” 4 

So striking is Gameliifis lack of decisiveness that one sympathises 
readily with Sarraut’s cry of protest against the High Command and 
Ms own Minister of War. In his account of these events to the National 
Assembly's post-war Committee of Enquiry he expressed his chagrin 
in not finding in either Gamelin or Maurin u cct elan, ce raidissement 
de muscles, ce sens combattif, ce je ne sals quoi d’energique et de 
membre qui porte a faire front ct a aller a havantA And of Gamelin 
he said: “Pourqoi n’a-t-il pas hurlc a ses auditeurs: *11 faut marcher, 
e’est le devoir, e’est lc succcs; il 11V a pas autre chose a faire'. 5 5 

Yet Gamelin was nothing if not loyal to the government, and it is 
with than that responsibility for the lack of any preparation for 
counteraction in the Rhineland must ultimately rest. For they were 
not left without warning of its probability. Gamelin, according to his 
own account, had received intelligence of the imminence of remili¬ 
tarisation, which he had passed on to the Foreign Office while Laval 
was in pow r er. He indicated two specific occasions, the first on 
2! October 1935, when he wrote: “Qu'etant doiine le rythme auquel 
s’executait le programme aliemand dti 16 mars, rhypothese d 5 une 
repudiation du statut rhenan devait etre envisagee avant Fautomne de 
1936 au plus tard.” The second occasion was on 17 January 1936, when 
he reported that the Germans were preparing in the troop barracks 
in the Rhineland. 

Meanwhile the French consul in Cologne, jean. Dobler, had been 
sending in numerous reports on preparations being made for. the 
accommodation of troops in the Rhineland. The post-war Committee 
of Enquiry endeavoured to establish what had become of these reports 
and to examine whether they had been buried in the files of the Quai 
d’Orsay—as Dobler suggested. Flandin, when interrogated on this 
point, readily drew attention to the internal rivalries of the Ministry, 
saying: “C’est une tradition dans tous les Ministeres, sous tous les 
gouverneraents et sous tous les regimes, que Fadministration interieure 
4 Les Evinments survenus en France, voL II, pp. 389-90 
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ne tient pas beaucoup a mcttrc an courant son Ministref’ 5 But of all 

those most close!)* concerned with the conduct of foreign affairs Leger, 
Secretary Genera! at the Qua! d’Orsay, was most ready to take action 
against Germany; 6 and in any case Handin claimed to have read 
Dobler s telegrams himselt ami, unlike the Qnai d’Orsav, to have taken 
them seriously. 

For all that the evidence of Hitler’s intentions was to some extent 
contradictory and Hitler took care that it should be so. He had fre¬ 
quently made clear that he would regard ratification of the Franco- 
Soviet Pact as releasing Germany from its obligations under the 
Locarno Treat)’. But at King George’s funeral in January 1936 von 
Neurath had *‘retrained from giving Mr. Eden any specific under¬ 
taking that Germany would continue to respect the demilitarised zone, 
but [made] reassuring references to the existence of the Locarno 
Treaties and to the value which Germany attached to them”. 7 On 
28 February— the day after the Chamber had ratified the Treaty— 
Paris-Midi published an interview which Bertrand dejouvenel had had 
with Hitler a week earlier, in which Hitler had invited France to take 
the necessary steps towards rapprochement with Germany. As a result, 
Fran^ois-Poncet had been ordered to request an interview, which was 
granted, in spite of the fact that the Pact had been ratified since the 
interview took place. He actually saw Hitler on the day that Blomberg 
issued the directive for remilitarisation to take place —and Hitler 
promised to submit detailed proposals for closer relations to the French 
government; 8 while requesting that their meeting be kept secret for 
the time being. Not only that, but it was suspected that the German 
generals were opposed to military action. At least Litvinov claimed 
“positive information that a council of the superior officers of the 
German Reichswehr recently had recommended to Hitler that even 
in case of ratification of the Franco-Soviet Pact of Mutual Assistance 
the German Government should not immediately begin to fortify the 
Rhineland”. 9 

The assessment of such evidence is always determined more by the 
temperament and outlook of the assessor than by the evidence itself, 

5 Les Evinements survetius en France, vol. IX, p. 2569 

• On the attempt to pass responsibility on to Leger, see Elizabeth Cameron’s 
account in E. Craig and F. Gilbert, The Diplomats, 1919-1959 (London, 1953), 

pp. 388-9 

7 Survey of International Affairs 1936 (London, 1937), p. 254 

8 Alan Bullock, Hitler (London, 1952), pp. 312-13 

8 Foreign Relations of the United States, 1936, voL I, p. 200. 
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which is always and inevitably incomplete and contradictory. There 
can be no doubt that the conclusion reached in London and in Paris 
was that ratification of the Pact would bring nearer the question of 
revision of the treaties enforcing demilitarisation; but it was not thought 
that this would have any very great urgency, far less that remilitarisation 
was a likely event in the near future. On the morning of 7 March, 
Massigli was expressing himself thus to Theodore Marriner, Counsellor 
of the American Embassy: 

(He) “indicated that the Foreign Office while not unprepared for 
some act of Germany indicating its intention to denounce the 
Locarno Treaty, had not expected the matter to be brought to 
a head at this time ... He said that legally Germany had no right 
to make a unilateral declaration of the treaty which, in accordance 
with its terms. . . could only be terminated one year after a vote 
of two thirds of the Council of the League of Nations . . . Never¬ 
theless any declaration not to abide by its terms would ruin the 
effectiveness of the treaty and any conditions made by Germany 
for continuation of participation would raise endless difficulties with 
respect to security in Europe as now envisaged. 9 * 10 

At that very moment the German memorandum announcing the 
reoccupation of the Rhineland was being handed out to the govern¬ 
ments of France, Belgium, Great Britain and Italy. It claimed that the 
ratification of the Franco-Soviet Pact by the French chamber had 
removed any obligation which Germany had assumed at Locarno, 
declared that “in accordance with the fundamental right of a nation to 
secure its frontiers and ensure its possibilities of defence, the German 
Government have today restored the full and unrestricted sovereignty 
of Germany In the demilitarised zone of the Rhineland", and proceeded 
to offer a series of possible new agreements which might be negotiated, 
including an air pact and German re-entry into the League of Nations. 
The French cabinet met immediately to consider what action should 
be taken; Flandin saw the ambassadors of the other Locarno Powers 
during the afternoon, and the cabinet met again, with the Staff chiefs 
in attendance, in the evening. 

The prospect before them was indeed bleak and contrasts sharply 
with that which is normally drawn, with our present knowledge of 
the events which ensued. The legal and moral justification for action 
is taken to have been unimpeachable—and so it was; but as we have 
18 Foreign Relations of the United States, 1936, voi I, pp. 206-7 
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seen the way lay open for the alternative proposal of recourse to the 
League to be urged* The military strength of France is assumed stiil 
to have been superior to that oi Germany; and so it was, when calculated 
in the number of trained men available and in reserve, or the arms which 
they could bear. But this was unimportant compared with the force 
which could be brought to bear on Germany without a moment’s 
delay—and this, in Gamelin’s estimation, was nil Nor could military 
force be sustained without the good morale of the population and a 
sound financial position, and both were lacking. Ministers were well 
aware of the divisions in public opinion and the absence of any wide¬ 
spread support for action that might risk war; they were even more 
conscious of the fact that for months past the franc had been wavering 
and that urgent attempts had been made to raise a loan in London by 
which it would be secured. An encouraging degree of support was 
forthcoming from the governments of France’s eastern allies; but 
nearer home the Belgians were markedly restrained. The British cabinet 









Locarno, all that will remain to you is to await a rearmament by 
Germany, against which France can do nothing. If you do not stop 
Germany by force today, war is inevitable, even if you make a 
temporary friendship with Germany. As for myself, I do not 
believe that friendship is possible between France and Germany; 



before it occurred, or to bring any pressure to bear on the British 
government. Before and after the event he looked to England for 
leadership which he could not give himself, and which he was intelligent 
enough to know would not be forthcoming elsewhere. He had been 
injured in a motor accident shortly before the crisis broke, and he 
attended the vital Cabinet meeting "with his arm in a sling, as if 
symbolising thereby the incapacity of his country. As their colleagues 
showed themselves unwilling to take the risks that action involved, 
Paul-Boncour saw him thus: 

11 'Winston Churchill, The Second World War , vol. I, The Gathering Storm 
(London, 1948), p. 153; (U.S. edition), p. 196 
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“Je vis M. Flandin, qui avail 1 c bras cn echarpc,... pencbcr son 
grand corps vers le President dti Cornell a cote de qui il se trouvait, 
et lui dire; 'Monsieur le President du Conscil, je vois qu’il ne faut 
pas in sister.’ ” 12 

In such unimpressive words the decision to abandon the Rhineland 
was in fact taken, for although much braver words were spoken 
thereafter, there would never be a more favourable moment for action 
to be taken and the initial impetus to react would never be regained. 
On 12 March the centre of the action was moved from Paris to London, 
where the League Council met on the 14th. Flandin continued to 
press for a firm stand against Germany, but he did so in order to 
achieve a better guarantee of support from England in the final 
settlement, rather than because he had any hope that the Germans 
would now be evicted from the Rhineland—and even in this he had 
little success. 13 

If this is a fair reconstruction of the predicament in which the 
French cabinet found itself on the evening of 7 March, it is evident 
that an exceptional degree of determination would have been required 
for them to order mobilisation without the support of Britain. With 
the advantage of hindsight, it is perhaps worth speculating what would 
have happened had they done so. It is generally assumed that -when 
Hitler encountered the resistance of the French army he would, in 
accordance with his undertaking to the General Staff, have withdrawn 
his troops, suffered a telling blow to his prestige, and have taken the 
warning that aggression would invariably be met by force. It is also 
frequently suggested that had France acted alone, the British Govern¬ 
ment would have found itself obliged to follow. 

There is little in the evidence to support these assumptions. It is 
clear from what Gamelin has said that the French military machine 
would have gone into action slowly and cautiously, as it finally did in 
1939. In the time required for mobilisation and for the taking up of 
position there would have been copious opportunities for British inter¬ 
vention, and it is certain that this would have taken the form of an 

12 Les Evinemmts survenus en France, vol. III, p. 799 

11 The American Charge in the United Kingdom reported on 10 March: 
“Paris opinion quoted here alleges that the French Ambassador was very much 
misled by Eden’s conversations over the week-end and that France must now put 
forward the most formidable demands in the hope of extracting something sub¬ 
stantial out of the final compromise with England.” Foreign Relations of the 
United States, 1936, voL I, p, 229 

■S.A.P.—F 
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attempt to mediate between France and Germany, rather than to support 
France. In these conditions of phoney war and diplomatic mediation, 
Hitler would surely have maintained, and even strengthened, his troops 
in the Rhineland. Once they were there, would not national honour 
have required them to stay against considerable risks? As Ambassador 
Dodd reported on 14 March: “We found complete agreement in accord 
with our own ideas that the Army and people would be united behind 
Hitler if there were an Invasion of the Reich or even an ultimatum 
without a face-saving clause.” 14 

Not only that, but the support forthcoming from the eastern 
European allies, whose interests were directly involved, would have 
been less wholeheartedly in favour of intransigeance than is often 
supposed. It is true that Poland was uncompromising in Its readiness 
to stand by France; and that In Rumania Titulescu was as passionate 
in his appeal for action as he was far sighted in his view of the conse¬ 
quences. But although Litvinov denounced the German action, threw 
scorn on the German proposals to re-enter the League, and pleaded 
for collective security, Ambassador Bullitt reported from Moscow 
during the night of 7 March: 

“I asked Litvinov if he hoped that France would march troops Into 
the Rhineland. He replied that he did not as that would mean 
Immediate war. He then expressed the opinion that there was no 
chance whatever that French troops would enter the Rhineland.” 15 

The Yugoslav government, ten days after the event, was reported as 
ready to stand by France in the event of a failure to reach an “eventual 
peaceful solution”, but was nevertheless anxious about the effect of 
sanctions on Its trade “with Germany, following on the deleterious 
effects of sanctions against Italy. 16 Most surprising, the American 
ambassador to Prague reported that the Czech government discounted 
the significance of remilitarisation because of German economic weak¬ 
ness; believed an Anschluss more remote, and would co-operate fully 
with the League —but reluctantly, for the same reasons as Yugoslavia. 17 
Meanwhile France’s closest neighbour, Belgium, was undoubtedly 
much nearer to the British point of view than to the French. 

The British indeed held the key to the situation, and there is nothing 
to suggest that they would have followed France if Its government 

14 Foreign Relations of the United States, 1936, vol. I, p. 246 
11 JW., voi I, p. 212 is Ibid., p. 252 

17 Ibid., pp. 246-7 
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had taken the lead in resistance to Germany. Hitler had prepared the 
ground with characteristic astuteness in offering proposals which so 
well accorded with British policy that they would inevitably have been 
accepted as a basis tor discussion; they included a demilitarised zone 
011 both sides of the frontier, a non-aggression pact, an extension of the 
Locarno guarantors to include Holland, and the much-sought-after air 
pact, as well as a return to tnc League. Thh did indeed offer fin the 
words of the oft-quoted Twit’s headline/ “a diar.ee to rebuild”. Had 
it not been accepted, there were other proposals in reserve; Dodd 
reported from Germany the existence ot a plan ivr bilateral demilitar¬ 
isation “which would take account of the present French fortifications”; 
in London, Chamberlain was proposing international patrols to move 
in to the Rhineland zone—there was material here for lengthy negotia¬ 
tion wliile the French mobilised and moved into action. 

Had the French government persisted in the strong line which they 
took at the beginning of the negotiations, the British government 
would certainly have assumed they were bluffing, as Chamberlain 
assumed that Daladicr and Bonnet were in 193S. Had France gone to 
the lengths of entering into conflict with Germany, they might have 
been supported by Anthony Eden; but from the opening of the crisis 
he was carefully watched and checked by his colleagues. When he went 
to Paris on 9 March he was accompanied by Lord Halifax, and the 
New York Times commented with justice: 

“the significance of this is that Lord Halifax is one of the members 
of the Cabinet who feel British policy has been too subservient to 
that of France, while Mr. Eden is such a League enthusiast that his 

colleagues think it safer to send an older Minister along with him 

as a check on Ms impulse to say ‘Yes’ whenever the question arises 
of having Geneva do something to punish aggressors”. 

His speech to the Commons on 12 March w r as modified by the cabinet; 

it was thereby brought more into accord with that of the Prime 
Minister, who saw no reason to alter what he had prepared before the 
remilitarisation of the Rhineland, and said: “In Europe we have no 
more desire than to keep calm, to keep our heads, and to continue to 
try to bring France and Germany together in a friendship with our¬ 
selves.” Under these circumstances, is it conceivable that the French 
government, beset as it was with financial difficulties wffiich already 
made it dependent on Britain, would have been more ready to 
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complete the reoccupation of the Rhineland by French troops than 
the British the occupation of the Canal zone in 1957? 

Such speculation, twenty years after the event, does not alter our 
evaluation of the conduct of the French cabinet, and particularly of 
Flandin, at the time. The attitude of the British would have been a 
defensible reason for not taking action had everything else been done 
to this end; it does not account for the lack of foresight and preparation 
which went so far to deciding the issue before it arose, nor the irresolu¬ 
tion •when it did. 

The value of speculation lies rather in the fact that the conclusions 
we draw from the past inevitably affect our view of the future. 
However often we .are thereby led into error, we have not yet any 
better guide, and it is therefore worth giving some thought to the 
drawing of such conclusions. The foregoing analysis does not materially 
affect the generally accepted view that had Britain and France acted 
together against remilitarisation of the Rhineland, they, would have 
placed a check on Nazi expansion and retained an invaluable supremacy 
over Germany, and that conditions were never again so favourable for 
them to do so. But there are three further points which might be made 
in addition. 

Firstly, it is a mistake to suppose that all would have been well had 
France “gone it alone’* in opposition to Germany. Such independent 
action would not have rallied the British government and people to 
the French point of view. This we can say with the benefit of hindsight, 
and we thereby place a heavier burden of responsibility on the British 
government for a policy so shortsighted that it never even came near 
to taking action. It can even be argued that in this one particular 
pJandin and his colleagues took the right decision; had they acted alone 
their courage andresolution would have earned our greater respect; but 
the consequences of their action would not have been as simple as is 
often supposed. 

Secondly, it was of cardinal importance in the French reaction to the 
news of remilitarisation that the military means of resistance were not 
immediately available, and the steps which had to be taken were the 
same as those by which the country would have prepared for war. In 
consequence, the decision which the cabinet had to take was whether 
or not to mobilise, as for war. Had there been a specialised professional 
force, with a prepared plan of campaign to meet the emergency, the 
decision would have been easier to take; it might even have been 
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unnecessary, since the existence of such a deterrent would have made 
it impossible for Hitler to maintain, against his Generals, that his action 
would go unopposed* This surely leads to a point of general validity 
that a democratic government will be reluctant to use its ultimate 
defence to resist a small encroachment. Defence must therefore be 
graded to meet any foreseeable eventuality, great or small, and 
available force must fee related to the objectives it is supposed to 
achieve. It hardly needs saying that it is both more difficult and more 
expensive to do this than to provide for defence and retaliation in the 
event of an all-out attack, but it is no less essential for that. 

Finally, it is evident that the decision not to oppose remilitarisation 
had in fact been taken long before 1936, and that die decisive blow at 
the system of eastern alliance had been delivered in the councils of the 
army command some time at the end of the twenties. Since then, 
foreign policy had borne little relation to military policy, and when the 
crisis occurred it was military policy which prevailed. There could be 
no better evidence of the need for co-ordination between the two. This 
dots not detract from the importance of the events of March 1936 in 
the diplomatic and political history of the period, since the assimilation 
of foreign policy to a military' policy' whose implications had hitherto 
not been apparent was as significant as the recasting of the two together. 
The countries of eastern Europe had until then based their policies on 
false calculations of power, but there w T as nothing exceptional in that. 
Indeed, when such calculations of military force are made, they are 
erroneous more often than not, but are only shown to be so in the 
event of conflict. That this is necessarily so, how ever, should not deter 
a government from the co-ordination of strategy with diplomacy, 
in so far as it is in its pow r er to do so. 


© w. f, xnapp 1958 
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THE TIGER’S CUB: 

THE LAST YEARS OF GEORGES MANDEL 


By John Sherwood 


Hitler's advent to power in January 1933 did not create the 
violent reaction which might have been expected from the French 
nationalist Right, eternally suspicious of Germany. 1 Since they regarded 
the Nazis as the latest expression of the German spirit, the new govern¬ 
ment only confirmed their earlier pessimism about the possibility of 
developing a peaceful, friendly Germany. The Right, however, were 
determined to prevent any further mutilations of the Treaty of Versailles 
such as had occurred when reparations were cancelled in 1932. 

Hitler’s pacific attitude during the first three months of his regime 
raised hopes among the former Allies that a peaceful solution to the 
German problem could be attained through negotiation. The French 
Left, in particular, were in favour of the Four Power Pact between 
France, Great Britain, Italy, and Germany proposed by Mussolini to 
revise the Treaty of Versailles at the expense of the smaller nations of 
Europe. The Right bitterly opposed the pact and French amendments 
to the original proposal rendered the entire plan ineffective. 

While France was not willing to revise the Treaty of Versailles at 
the expense of her allies in eastern Europe, there were still many 
elements within France which were anxious to effect some sort of 
peaceful settlement with Germany. The French Socialists, of course, 
were doctrinally committed to pacifism and disarmament and for die 
first time some of the extreme Right became favourable to the Nazis, 
expressing admiration for their dynamic force and their anti¬ 
communist attitude. 

After the failure of the Four Power Pact, hopes for a peaceful settle¬ 
ment rested on the disarmament conference then in progress. Germany 
demanded equality in armaments, which England and France were 

1 Charles A. Micaudt, The French Right and 'Nazi Germany , 1933-1 $3$ (New 
York, 1943), pp. 24-26 
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willing to grant on A after a ywttni of control had prove! its effective¬ 
ness over a peri oa yiwrs. Carman v rejected their proposals and when 

the disarmament conference reopened on 14, October 1933 after a 
recess of several months, announced her withdrawal from the con¬ 
ference and from the League of Nations. 

Mandel had little filth in an agreement with Germany or with the 

willingness of the Allien to force Germany to Jive up t© her commit¬ 
ments. For that reason he had opposed the disarmament conference, 
and before Germany withdrew, hid written: ""One wonders why the 
former Allies would be more capable of insuring the application of a 
new agreement than they were of enforcir g the treaty of peace. M, Leon 
Blum says that it A because this agreement will not in any way be 
a Diktat . But that is the reason he approved the adoption of the Young 
Plan. It was supposed to fee . . . the ‘Locarno of reparations"; arid, 
according to the deputy from Narbonne, we were definitely going to 
receive our yearly payments. We had only to evacuate the RMnelandA 2 

Now that Germany had withdrawn from the League of Nations and 
the disarmament conference, Mandel was more than ever determined 
that the Government should act to prevent further German rearmament 
and to preserve France^ security. He delivered a speech in the Chamber 
on 9 November 1933, in which there was none ©fills usual irony and 
sarcasm but only the grim seriousness of a man who believed that 
France had reached a critical turning point and was taking the wrong 
path. After reviewing the efforts that France had made to achieve peace, 
he criticized Foreign Minister Paul-Boncour, who “has only continued 
the policy of liquidation of the victory to which almost all of his pre¬ 
decessors have dedicated themselves since 1920, while affirming their 
resolution to see the treaties strictly executed, and letting them be 
mutilated in conference after conference.” 3 France must act now, he 
said, in order to preserve the margin of military superiority which she 
still possessed over Germany. He quoted at length statistics on the 
extent of German rearmament and called for the application of 
Article 213 of the Treaty of Versailles which gave the League of 
Nations the right to investigate the state of German armament. In the 
event Germany prevented the League from carrying out an investiga¬ 
tion, collective sanctions should be applied against her. But, he added, 
“there is one obstacle to the action demanded by the situation. ... It 

2 in Journal des Debats, Revue de la Presse, 18 Oct. 1933 

3 Annates de la Chambre des Deputes, Debats Parlementaires, 9 Nov. 1933, pp. 
4039-4043 
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is that debility of our own opinion and of our leaders, that fear of 
responsibilities, that dread of action, which are the indications of the 
disorder, of the moral weakness that . . . is at the origin of most of 
the difficulties of the moment, whether they be of the economic, 
financial or foreign order. Do not look elsewhere for the explanation 
of the absence of governmental power that is denounced everywhere. 
It is due less to our institutions than to the weakness of character.” 

Mandel s speech was universally acclaimed by the press of the Right, 
Le Journal ics Debuts commenting that Mandel had brought out into 
the open the threat to France of German armaments that everyone 
realized but was afraid to avow publicly. 4 Le Temps pessimistically 
inquired whether the speech would have any other effect than the 
personal success of the author. 5 Le Populate, faced with the defeat of 
the disarmament policy it had advocated for more than a decade, could 
only draw the meagre consolation that even “the last representative 
of Clemencism . .. had to recognize the impossibility of resorting to 
forceful solutions.” 6 

It was believed that Mandefs information about German rearma¬ 
ment, stated in unusually precise terms, was taken from reports of the 
French War Office and therefore could not be lightly dismissed. 7 No 
one even attempted to refute the accuracy of his figures. In order to 
counter the effect of Mandefs speech, Daladier, Minister of War, still 
hopeful of reaching an accord with Germany, sent Fernand de Brinon, 
founder of the Comite France-Allemagne and an ardent Germanophile, 
to Berlin for an interview with Hitler. 8 The interview, published at 
Daladier s orders In Le Matin on 17 November, revealed a peace-loving 
Hitler with friendly intentions towards France. Direct negotiations for 
a settlement of the armaments question were undertaken by the two 
countries but the French Government was soon turned over, to a 
coalition cabinet too distrustful of Germany to place any confidence 
in an agreement with her. 

The Stavisky scandal which broke in late December 1933 stirred up 
a public opinion already disturbed by the economic situation and the 
turn events had taken on the international scene. The crisis fermented 
for a month, causing the downfall of the Chautemps cabinet which 
had succeeded that of Albert Sarraut in November, and led directly 

4 11 Nov * *933 s II Nov. 1933 « 10 Nov. 1933 

7 Alexander Werth, France in Ferment (London, 1934), p. 72 

8 John W. Wheekr-Bennett, Munich, Prologue .to Tragedy (London, 1948), 
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to the riots of 6 February 1934, Daladier, the new Prime Minister, 
resigned as a result of the riot*. President Lebrun then called on Gaston 
Doumcrguc, former President of the Republic, to form a National 
Union government with the support cf the Right, the Centre, and the 
Radical-Socialists. Doumcrgucfs government lasted until November 
1934 when it was overthrown on the issue of constitutional reform. 
Fkndin, the Minister of Public Works in the old cabinet, became Prime 
Minister of a new coalition government with Maude!, who had 
opposed Doumergueb constitutional reform, 3 as Minister of 
Communications. 

Maude! was something of a dark horse in the new government. He 
was chairman of a group of twelve independents in the Chamber, but 
as he belonged to none of the organized parties, lie did not visibly 

increase the parliamentary majority of the government. Lc Pepuhire, 

ready to think the worst of the old enemy of the Socialists, surmised that 
Flandin included Mandel in order to prevent him from working against 
the government, 10 but it is more likely that Mandel was offered a 
position because of the prestige he had acquired as a firm opponent of 
German rearmament and the reputation he had gained on the Parlia¬ 
mentary commission investigating the Stavisky case as an implacable 
enemy of corruption. His opposition to Doumergue’s constitutional 
reform would also have won him many friends. 

The desire of the new government for MandeFs collaboration was 
evidenced in the conflict which occurred between him and Adrien 
Marquet, Minister of Labour in the Doumcrgue cabinet. Marquet, also 
from the Gironde, seems to have accepted a position in the new govern¬ 
ment before MandeFs appointment was announced. While the cabinet 
was still being formed, an argument took place between the two men, 
at the end of which Marquet refused to participate in the government 
with Mandel . 11 Thus it seems that when it came to a choice between the 
two men, MandeFs co-operation was preferred. 

The Left, none too happy about MandeFs appointment, were 
immediately concerned with his attitude towards civil servants. As 
early as 1910 Mandel had praised the government for calling the 
railwaymen into military service in order to break their threatened 
national strike . 12 And as a young deputy he had declared: U I want the 
State to be a model employer, but I also want it to require from the 

* Ignotus, “Georges Mandel”, Revue de Paris, 1 Feb. 1936, p. 511 
10 14 Nov. 1934 11 Le Temps, 10 Nov. 1934 

12 Francisque Varenne, Mm Patron, Georges Mandel (Paris, 1947), p. 54 
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civil servants a little more work, a little more discipline and better 
conduct, and in return, it should assure their existence in dignity and 
independence.... A civil servant is never responsible for what he does. 
So long as it remains like that, the Republic will be only an idle word, 
liberty will still have to be achieved. 5 ' 13 

The day after the cabinet was formed, L’Humanite called for the 
“defence of workers 5 liberties and trade union rights against the 
machinations of the Flandin-Mandel crew”. 14 It said that Mandel 
wanted to deny the right of the civil servants to have a union and 
inquired whether Mandel, ‘Thomine aux petits papiers”, was going 
to open all correspondence and monitor all telephone calls. A few days 
later it printed a cartoon of Mandel as a monkey on a telephone pole 
listening in to conversations. 15 

The conflict between the government and the unions of state 
employees dates back to the nineteenth century. After many years of 
struggle the workers in the PTT 16 had gained the right to form a 
union. As the strength of the union increased, it demanded, and 
obtained, the establishment of promotion boards which removed 
from the minister in charge almost all authority over,his subordinates. 
Automatic promotion became the rule. Any conflict between the 
minister and the unions was decided by the force of numbers, the 
union appealing to Parliament or to the public to defend its interests. 17 

To Mandel, this interference with the government's authority could 
only be detrimental to the public welfare. From the first he intended 
to reassert the minister's control over the employees. On entering 
office, he immediately dismissed some of the higher officials he con¬ 
sidered lax in the performance of their duties and invited the public 
to inform him of any deficiencies in the services provided. 18 From time 
to time reports were issued indicating the measures taken as a result of 
complaints. The report for i August 1935 said that 1,696 complaints 
were received during the last two weeks of July. 19 As a result of these 
complaints 202 employees, were reprimanded, sent before the discip¬ 
linary committee or temporarily suspended from duty. Mandel also 
broke a strike of the Nice postal employees by sending workers from 

18 Annates, 20 Oct. 1921, p. 53 

14 10 Nov. 1934 is 13 Nov. 1934 

18 Pastes, Telephones et Telegraphes (Ministry of Communications) 

17 Walter R, Sharp, The French Civil Service: Bureaucracy in Transition (New 
York, 1931), pp. 374-375 

18 Paul Coblentz, Georges Mandel (Paris, 1946), pp. 180-181 

19 Le Temps , 2 Aug. 1935 
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Paris to replace themm 1 Methods «ixh as these inevitably won for 
Mandel the d islise et hr <tfoordi::atc' : f rut at the same time he became 
very popular with the public by raising the standard of radio pro¬ 
grammes and improving the telephone an i telegraph services . 21 

\\ hen MarJtl ujre^d t > j m the liamt;:; cab met, his acceptance of 
die Mirmry nt Conoru:mvm;cs eameJ s me mrpme* it had been 
expected that when he entered a government, it would be in a position 
more important than that of a technical ministry . 22 MarJc 3 \ isolated 
position in Parliament, however, and h:> rode ^ government critic had 
removed him freon c wiJentr v b r c limit pommi f» r so long that 
he was in danger <b! ring imm neurly exeudel f nr rower. France 
was passing tiro nigh a pern i of extreme crim, during which discontent 
with the regime, unproved in the go cuing strength of the anti- 
Republican leagues, might lead to the demand for a strong hand in 
the government. Unless Maude! soon demonstrated his ability and 
impressed Hmselt on the public mind, he would be unable to play a 
major role when the critical moment came. It w as said that “his entrance 
in this ministry is symbolic. He intends to demonstrate there his 
statesmanlike qualities in attacking a problem that he will perhaps find 
again one day on a more important level: the reinforcement of authority 
in a democratic regime.” 23 There will be no “preventing public 
attention from turning, as the situation becomes worse, towards men 
who appear capable of taking extreme decisions. In this period of crisis 
of the last iS months, which has not yet reached its peak, the position 
of Maude! is very comparable to that of Ins patron, Clemenceau, during 
the war. The politicians arc being used up little by little; the desire 
for authority is growing. One day perhaps there will come a moment 
when the parliamentarians and the members of the leagues together 
will call on a man capable of controlling them. That day they will not 
go to Mandel with enthusiasm, but they will look around them and 
they will see no one else.” 24 

Throughout 1935 Mandel remained at the Ministry of Communica¬ 
tions under Flan din, Bouisson, and then tinder Laval who formed his 

m Coblentz, dp. at., pp. 183-184; Varenne, op. tit., p. 141 

81 Charles Oulmont, ‘Tntretien avec M. Mandel stir la radio-diffusion”, Rspue 
Politique et Litteraire, 15 Feb. 1936, pp. 132-133; “Georges Mandel”, V'Europe 
Nouvelk, 23 Feb. 1935, pp. 175-176; Wythe Williams, “Hie Tiger's Cub”, 
Europe, 3 Mar. 1936, p. 23; Pierre Lazareff, Deadline (New York, 1942), p. 305 

22 Georges Suarez, Nos Seigneurs et Maitres (Paris, 1937), p. 112 

23 VEurope Nouvelk, 23 Feb, 1935, p. 175 

* 4 Ibid. 
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government in June. That year the Fascist leagues became more 
powerful and in October there were rumours that they were preparing 
to march on Paris. The Radical-Socialists, frightened by these reports, 
threatened to withdraw their support from. Laval, who was either 
unwilling or unable to suppress the leagues. Although they had been 
enemies of Mandel since 1917 and had vehemently fought him on 
many issues, the Radical-Socialists now began to consider him as a 
possible successor to Laval, for they knew that he would take vigorous 
action against the leagues. 25 

Mandel had been accused of intriguing against the Flandin cabinet, 2 * 
and rumours were now being spread that he was working for Laval’s 
downfall. Mandel, however, instead of taking advantage of the threat 
presented by the leagues to work for a ministry of his own, chose to 
support the Laval government, whose financial policy was also under 
fire from the Radicals. In a speech at Vichy on 13 October Mandel 
appealed for a party truce on all questions concerning national defence 
and finance. 27 He asserted that when the Laval cabinet assumed office 
the financial condition of France had been disastrous and that since the 
government’s policy had succeeded in restoring stability, it was only 
common sense to continue this policy. He said that monetary security 
was as essential to France as military security, and asked that all 
questions concerning finance or national defence be placed above party 
strife. He also developed his old theme of the need for restoring govern¬ 
mental authority, which was “in no way incompatible with the normal 
functioning of the institutions of liberty”. 

Mandel’s speech wras the important news in the papers the following 
day, taking precedence over the Italian war against Abyssinia. Le Temps 
called it “the speech of a statesman” 28 and Henri de Kerillis, a Rightist 
deputy, wrote of Mandel: 

“Some compare him to Fouche, others to Disraeli, and, in fact, 
he has some of the qualities of both. It is both hoped and feared 
that this is true. In any case, everyone agrees that. his hour will 
come. But his'speech on Sunday shows, for whoever knows how 
to read between the lines, that he is not in a hurry. Contrary to 
what is said, he is loyal to Laval, as he was to Flandin. 

u Alexander Werth, The Destiny of France (London, 1937), p. 187 
M VEurope Nouvelle, 23 Feb. 1935, p. 175 
27 Le Temps , 14 Oct. 1935 . 
m 15 Oct. 1935 
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the decadence of parliamentary institutions. For him . . . the 
restoration of authority is only a question of character and will/' 2i 


Although Maude! had been a public figure for twenty years, little 
was known about him beyond the fact that he had a suite at the RItz 
and seemed to be a prodigious worker* 35 lie disliked making speeches 
and spent weeks preparing those he felt compelled to deliver. 41 As a 
minister, he arranged to have interpellations withdrawn, so as to avoid 
speaking in Parliament. 32 He rationalized his attitude and said; “I prefer 
to impose myself by acts rather than by words/’ 33 Strange in a poli¬ 
tician, this reluctance to occupy the centre of the stage succeeded hi 
creating about him an air of mystery" which led people ‘ho credit Mm 
with more hidden motives than he really had”. 44 This aura ol mystery, 
increased by the reputation lie had gained as Clemenccau’s eminence 
grise , together with his firm attitude towards Germany and the ability 
he had shown as an administrator at the Ministry of Connimnications, 
made people regard him as one of the coming men in France. It is 
reported that during the difficulties through which France was passing 
people were asking “Pourquoi ne va-t-on pas. chercher Mandel?” 45 
They predicted that he would receive increasingly more important 
positions and would undoubtedly one day be prime minister. 34 

Although Mandel had refused to take the lead against the Laval 
government, it was overthrown a few months later in January 1936 
when the Radical-Socialists withdrew their support. The threat from 
the leagues seemed to be over and the Radical-Socialists felt it was 
safe to return to playing party politics. With the spring elections 
approaching, they were unwilling to go before the people as members 
of LavaTs coalition, which was the last of the National Union govern¬ 
ments formed after the riots of 6 February 1934. The new cabinet under 

m VEcho de Paris in Le Temps, Revue ie la Presse, 16 Oct. 193$ 
m LazarefF, Deadline, p. 305 
81 Varenne, op. tit, p. 182 
» Ibid., p. 182 

83 Ibid., p. 183 

84 V Europe Nmvelle, 23 Feb. 1935, p. % 7 $ 

ss Leon Gtterdan, Je les m tons connus (New York, 1942), p* 54 
88 Ignotus, Revue de Paris, 1 Feb. 1936, PP* 500*514; Williams, Europe, 3 Mar. 
1936, p. 10; VEurope Nouvelle, 23 Feb, 193 5 , PP- Didwnmire natlmd des 

ccmtempmains (Ed. Nath. Hubert) (Paris, 1936), p. 4*3 
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Sarraut, an old Radical, was decidedly more to the Left than its prede¬ 
cessor. Mandcl attempted to get Rightist support for the government 37 
and was credited with being instrumental in its formation. 38 Le Petit 
Bleu , a Paris daily, beneath a picture of Mandel, wrote: “By the aston¬ 
ishing ability he showed during the negotiations for the formation of 
the Sarraut cabinet, he has qualified himself as the next prime 
minister.” 30 Sarraut’s was to be only a stop-gap government until the 
elections three months later, but it was soon faced with a serious 
international crisis. Hitler’s remilitarisation of the Rhineland. 

Mandel had opposed Laval’s Italian policy 40 and once sanctions were 
applied was in favour of making them more extensive, 41 but he was 
not able to force adoption of his views. It is still obscure why he made 
a speech calling for the support of the Laval government when he was 
in open opposition with its foreign policy. He probably felt, however, 
that the success of Laval’s financial programme warranted his retention 
in spite of his foreign policy. 

In February 1936 the Franco-Soviet Pact came up in the French 
Parliament for ratification. The Right had previously supported the 
treaty, but after the formation of the Popular Front they began to fear 
that if the coming elections placed the treaty in the hands of a wholly 
Leftist government, it would be turned into a military alliance aimed 
directly at Germany. Thus France might be dragged into a war in 
eastern Europe for the sake of “les beaux yeux de M. Staline et de M. 
Litvinov*’. 42 They felt that war could not help but accelerate the social 
revolution and that Communism, would be the only beneficiary of the 
defeat of Germany. 43 The Left and a small group of the Right, includ¬ 
ing Mandel, supported the pact. Although Mandel was an avowed 
anti-Communist, 44 he stated that he ■would conclude a pact with any¬ 
one so long as It was against Hitler. 45 The complete reversal In the 

87 Le Temps, 26 Jan. 1936 

98 Jacques Debii-Bridel, FAgmk de la Troisieme Rdpublique, 1 929-2939 (Paris 

194 $), p. 339 

m In VAction Frangaise, 26 Jan. 1936 

m Wertfe, Destiny of France, p. 187 

41 Debu-Bridel, op. cit., p. 339 « Micaud, op. cit., pp. 67-69 

“ Le Journal, n Feb. 1936, quoted in ibid., p. 69 

44 Genevieve Tabouis, a French writer, reports that Maurice Thorez and 
Gabriel Peri, foreign affairs editor of Humanite, left a luncheon to which she had 
invited them when they discovered that Mandel, the enemy of their party, was 
also to be present. They Called Me Cassandra, (New York, 1942) p, 291 

Lazareff, Deadline, p. 306 
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traditional roles in foreign policy between the Left and the Right 
placed Maude! in a politically ambiguous petition* On foreign poiicv 

he supported the Left, who now' advocated taking strong measures 
against Germany, while on internal affairs his sympathies still lay with 
the Right. 46 

On 7 March 1936 the German army marched into the Rhineland. 
The French ambassador in Berlin had warned Pans of the impending 
breach of the Treaty cf Versailles and his reports had been confirmed 
by those of Jean Dobler. French Consul-General at Cologne. The 
French government, however, did not take any action to forestall the 
German coup. Dobler, who had met Alan del in January 1936, thereafter 
kept Mandel informed oi developments in Germany, sometimes 
sending him duplicate copies of reports to the foreign Office from 
which Dobler was getting only apathetic responses. 47 Mandel was 
thus kept informed on what was taking place in Germany. 

On the morning of the seventh. General Mamin, Minister of War* 
and Genera! Gamelin, Commander-in-Chief of the French army, were 
summoned by Prime Minister Sarraut to a meeting at the Ministry of 
the Interior. Mandel and Paul-Boncour, who also attended the meeting, 
urged that all necessary military measures be taken. 48 A few precau¬ 
tionary steps, such as alerting the railroads and recalling soldiers on 
leave, were ordered but no definite decision was made. 

At a cabinet meeting the following morning, Mandel declared: 

“If we permit this provocation to go unanswered, Hitler will feel 
confident that he can try' anything with impunity*. And he will try 

everything. A year ago, he reestablished compulsory* military ser¬ 
vice. Today he is erasing the last of the Military* Clauses of the 

Treaty* of Versailles. Be careful! The decision we are called upon 
to make will be a historic one, for if we tolerate the Chancellor’s 
present move, we shall be denying ourselves the right to intervene 
in the future. We shall then no longer be in a position to give aid 
to the States we have promised to help. And we shall be obliged 
to reorient our entire foreign policy.” m 

The Prime Minister, Sarraut, agreed with Mandel on the necessity 

48 Varenne, op. at, p. 172 

47 Dobler’s testimony before French Parliamentary Commission,' it Doc. 
1947. Les Evinmmts mrvenus m France, voL II, p. 480 

m Maurice Gamelin, Servir (Paris, 1946), voL II, p. 201 

49 LazarefF, Deadline, p. 117 
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for military intervention, but neither he nor Foreign Minister Flandin 
attempted to impose this view upon the cabinet. The military were 
opposed to taking any action without full-scale mobilization. Flandin 
wrote that “it was feared that energetic action by the Government 
might create a threat of war at a time when the mood of the country 
was, above all, pacific. In short, everyone thought of the reoccupation 
of the RMneland as a complication of domestic politics which would 
have an effect on the elections/' ’ 50 After much discussion it was decided 
that an appeal would be made to the League of Nations. 

The elections of 1936 brought the Popular Front to power and if 
they did not demand “all the places and at once”, as in 1924, there was 
still no room for Mandel in the new government. Although his firm 
opposition to Germany and his attitude towards the Fascist leagues and 
constitutional reform had reconciled him with the Radical-Socialists, 
on most questions of internal policy he was still the enemy of the 
Left. On the day Mandel turned over the ministry to his successor, 
over 300 employees of the PTT demonstrated against him in the 
halls of the building and in the street They shouted curses at him 
as he smilingly walked down the staircase and out into the street 
to his car. As he drove away, the crowd began to sing the “Inter¬ 
national”. 51 

With the Popular Front in power, Mandel seemed to be facing 
a long period out of office. He felt, however, that just as after 
their electoral victories in 1924 and 1932, the Left would be unable 
to carry out their policies and sooner or later a more moderate govern¬ 
ment would be formed in which he was likely to play a part. In the 
meantime, the Left would be putting into practice a foreign policy, 
which, if not as. vigorously anti-German as he would have liked, at 
least was more in accord with his ideas than was the policy of appease¬ 
ment and renunciation advocated by a large part of the Right. 

In an. Armistice Day speech to his constituents in 1936, he called 
for the acceleration of France’s armaments programme and the trans¬ 
formation of the Franco-Soviet pact into a direct military alliance. 58 
In a reference to the Popular Front’s social policy, which had led to the 
reduction in the number of hours worked and had slowed down 
armaments production, he said it would be possible to turn France into 

m Pierre Etienne Flandin, Politique Frmgmse (Paris, 1947), p. 199 

61 Journal des Dihats, 6, 7 June 1936; ElieJ. Bois, Truth on,the Tragedy of Frame 
(London, 1941), pp, 291-292 
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a sociological laboratory, and to renounce the alliances in the East and 
thus to enjoy a few years of relative peace. At the end of that time, 
however, after having conquered the nations in the East, a strengthened 
Germany would then turn towards France, ‘There is no one-way 
alliance,” he said; “a country can find aid when it is attacked only if 
it is itself ready to come to the aid of other states in case of aggression. 
To fight for one’s allies is to fight for one's self.” After criticizing the 
Popular Front government for directing the nation in the interests of 
a class, he recalled how Clcmenceau, with a national union govern¬ 
ment, had saved the nation in 1917 by employing strong measures. 
But even a national union government, he said, “is only as good as 
the men summoned to run it. Today, as in 1917, there is only one means 
of salvation: to govern.” 

After a year in power the Popular Front began to break up. In June 
1937 Blum was replaced by Chautemps, a Radical-Socialist, who was 
overthrown in March 1938. Blum then tried to form a national union 
government including the Right and the Communists, but was able 
to obtain the support of only 50 Rightist deputies. Mandel was in 
favour of the national union government, but most of the Right were 
unwilling to co-operate with the Socialists and Communists. The 
narrowly-based government then formed by Blum lasted only three 
weeks, to be replaced by that of Edouard Daladier, which received 
the overwhelming support of the Chamber. Daladier brought into the 
government three members of the Right who had constantly advocated 
resistance to Germany: Georges Mandel, Champctier de Ribes and 
Paul Reynaud. 

Mandel was at first considered for the Ministry of Air or Armaments 
but was finally put in charge of the Colonies. 53 His main preoccupa¬ 
tions as Minister were to build up the defence system ot the colonies and 
to create in France the concept of empire. 54 He had General Biihrer, 
Inspector-General of Colonial troops, made Chief of Staff for the 
Colonies and obtained representation for his ministry on the Permanent 
Committee of National Defence. He immediately ordered all colonial 
administrators, many of whom were in the habit of taking extended 
vacations in Paris, back to their posts, and, in order to ensure that high 
officials would be thoroughly conversant with the problems of the 
countries to which they were assigned, established a minimum tour of 

m Varenne, op. cit, p . 149; Varenne was one of MandeFs assistants at the 
Ministry of Colonies. 

54 Ibid., p. 156 

S.A.F.’ 
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duty of five years. 55 He pushed to completion projects of national 
defence such as roads across, the Sahara connecting French West Africa 
with North Africa, and the work on the port of Dakar, which had 
been lagging for lack of funds and lack of initiative . 56 Further funds 
for building up the defences were to be provided by the colonies 
themselves . 57 

MandeTs plan was to put each colony in a position to defend itself 
and to render the maximum aid in men and materials to France in case 

of war. When Maude! took office the French colonial army consisted 
of 100,000 men, of whom only 60,000 were natives. By the outbreak 
of the war the number of effectives had been doubled 58 and early in 
1940 it was reported that the number of trained native troops under the 
authority of the Minister of Colonies 50 was 600,000, or more than these 
same colonies had raised throughout World War I. 60 It was estimated 
that they would be able to increase this number to 2,000,000 without 
reorganizing the colonial economies. 

Mande! also attempted to stimulate war production. The .industries 
of Indo-China began to turn out infantry mortars, bombs, and 
cartridges, and work was started on a factory capable of producing 
1:50 aircraft and 400 motors annually. In order to make the Empire as 
self-sufficient as possible, the production of food and raw materials was 
increased, 61 and after the war began, co-operation between British and 
French colonies was encouraged. 

The Improvement of colonial defence, however, was only half of 
MandeTs problem. France’s confidence had been sapped by her great 
casualties in World War I and by her tremendous inferiority in popula- 

“ Charles Henry, “M. Georges Mandel, homme d’etat*’, Correspondence 
d’QrimU Aug. 1938, p. 353 

m Varenne, op. rif., pp. 150-151; Philippe Roques and Marguerite Donnadieu, 
UEmpirefrm$ai$ (Paris, 1940), pp. 92-93 and 150. Roques wa s another ofMandel’s 
assistants at the Ministry of Colonies. ■ 

67 Varenne, op. ciL, pp. 156-157; Roques and Donnadieu, op. cit p. 150 

m Varenne, op. ciL, p, 157 

® f The Minister of Colonies was responsible for French West Africa, French 
Equatorial Africa, French Guinea, Indo-China, Madagascar, Djibouti, and Islands 
in the West Indies and the Pacific, Other colonies and protectorates, were under 
the authority of the Foreign Office or the Ministry of the Interior. 

®° Roc i lies aild Donnadieu, op. dt, p. 157;.]. Pascot, “Les Troupes Coloniales”, 
F Illustration 11 May 1940 

61 See radio address by Mandel 8 Nov. 1939, printed in The Asiatic Review , 
Jan. 1940, pp. 94-97, as “The French Colonial Contributions since the Beginning 
of the War” 5 5 
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tion in comparison with Germany, MandeFs second task was to restore 
tiiis confidence by building up in the minds of Frenchmen tlx concep¬ 
tion that France was a great empire with a population of more than 

iio,ooo,GQG. He also wanted to assure the colonies, threatened in the 
Far East by Japan and in Africa by Italy, that France would defend 
them, and to guarantee their allegiance, he wanted to grant them a 
greater degree oi independence and self-administration. 

Some of these points were brought out in MandeFs speech on 
6 November 1938, his first major address since becoming Minister of 
Colonies.® 2 MandeFs campaign was aided by Prime Minister Dakdier’s 
trip through North Africa in January 1939, during which lie promised 
to “maintain the integrity of this Empire**.® 3 And later that year, after 
the outbreak of the war, A Ian del spoke to the people over the radio 
to inform them of the contributions which the colonies were making 
to France’s war effort. 61 MandeFs assistant published a book whose 
sole purpose was “to teach die French that they have an Immense 
empire overseas. ... To know that we are no longer alone, that in 
peace, as in war, we have behind us the resources of an entire world, 
of a more and more prosperous and more and more civilized world, 
can only be a great comfort for us.” 63 And finally on 11 May 1940 
VIllustration devoted an entire issue to the colonies and the aid they 
were rendering to France. 

MandeFs efforts were inspired by the dreams of old French colonial 
officers and administrators, who for a half-century or more had thought 

of the colonies as a means of restoring France’s supremacy In Europe. 
The colonies were to supply the raw materials and the men lacking in 
the homeland. At the Versailles Peace Conference, Clemcnccau declared 
that the only thing he wanted In the colonies was “an unlimited right 

of levying black troops to assist in the defence of French territory in 
Europe if France were attacked in the future by Germany”.® 6 Mandel, 
never as blunt as Clemenceau, tempered these conceptions with plans 
for greater autonomy and self-administration. But two years was too 
short a time to turn these lands, which the home country had neglected 

84 See Le Temps , 7 Nov. 1938 

83 Speech at Algiers, 7 Jan. 1939, in Edouard Dakdier, The Defence of Frame 
(London, 1939), p. 172; In Defense France (U.S. edition), p. 172 

84 Asiatic Review, Jan. 1940, pp. 94-97 

68 Roques and Donnadieu, op. dt, pp. 9-10 

®® David Lloyd George, The Truth about the Peace Treaties (London, 1938), 
vdL I, p. 546; Memoirs of the Feme Conference (U.S. edition, 1939), voL I, pp. 
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for so long, from colonies into commonwealth, nations. During the 
war the colonies rendered some aid to France, but in 1940 it was not 
really men that France lacked. Mandel did his best to keep the limbs 
vigorous, but all the while it was the heart which was affected. 

When the Daladier government took office in April 1938, Hitler 
had just completed the Anschluss and was preparing his campaign 
against Czechoslovakia. In May, Germany seemed to be on the verge 
of invading this country, but, much to Hitler’s surprise, France and 
England took a firm stand and the danger of war was averted for the 
moment. Mandel, Reynaud and Champetier de Ribes reportedly had 
threatened to resign unless France lived up to her treaty obligations. 67 
These same men, whom Daladier had included in order to broaden 
the base of his cabinet, were to prove to be the core of resistance to 
German aggression throughout the entire crisis that year. 

At the end of April, when Daladier and Bonnet, the Foreign Minister, 
went to London, Mandel demanded that no agreement be made with 
Great Britain w r hich was contrary to France’s commitment to Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 68 That summer Mandel and Reynaud opposed the Runciman 
mission, which, they felt, could only force Czechoslovakia to make 
concessions which would destroy her military effectiveness. They were 
anxious to preserve the integrity of an important ally in central Europe, 
while Bonnet and others were more concerned with easing tension in 
Europe. 69 

Through the intervention of Lord Runciman, President Benes came 
to offer almost complete autonomy to the Sudeten Germans. As this 
was not their real goal, however, it only led Hitler to make more 
violent threats against the Czech State. Reynaud and Mandel now 
demanded that France order mobilization to convince Hitler that 
France was ready to fight if any attempt were made to annex parts of 
Czechoslovakia. They hoped that this move would force Hitler to 
back down, avert war and preserve the integrity of France’s ally. 70 But 
with Bonnet and the pacifists in the majority, no decision was made. 
France renounced all initiative in foreign policy and left it to Great 
Britain to take the lead in solving the crisis. 

A few days after Hitler’s bellicose speech threatening Czechoslovakia 
and demanding self-determination for the Sudeten Germans, France 

67 Pierre Lazareff, De Munich a Vichy (New York, 1944), pp. 50-51 
88 Andre Simone, J*Accuse (New York, 1940), p. 237 
m Alexander Werth, France and Munich (London, 1939), p. 205 
70 Ibid., p. 252 
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and Great Britain agreed to recommend to President Benes the transfer 
to Germany of all tcrrito'irs with a more than 50 per cent German 
population. Mandel and Reynaud insisted to Bonnet that the Czechs 
be left free to accept or reject this proposal, to which Bonnet agreed. 75 
Thev wanted it clearly understood that France would live up to her 
commitments in the event that Czeeiic Slovakia refused to cede 
territory to Germany. 

After two days of hesitation, Prague announced that it had been 
forced by England and France to accept the plan, whereupon Mandel, 
Reynaud and Chanipctie: do Rites resigr.ed from the government, 
because, contrary to the promise given by Bonnet, the Czechs had not 
been left free to "make their decision. As they did not want to compli¬ 
cate Daladicr’s position at that moment, they left it up to him to decide 
when the resignations should take effect.But after Dahdier denied 
that pressure had been brought to bear 011 President Benes and said 
that he would consider their resignations desertion at a time when the 
country was faced by war, they agreed to remain in the government. 73 

It was later rumoured that if the Czechs had at first hesitated, it was 
because Mandel had told Benes to resist and promised to bring about a 
cabinet crisis to overthrow the government and have Herriot chosen 
as premier. 74 And on the eve of Munich it is reported that .Mandel 
telephoned to Benes to urge him to resist any violation of his territory, 
and told him that if he did, France, Great Britain and_ Russia would 
immediately come to his assistance. “Everyone would follow you and 
Germany would be beaten in six months without Mussolini, and in three 
months with Mussolini.” 75 

After the Munich agreement, Mandel and Reynaud again wanted to 
resign. 76 Winston Churchill had earlier attempted to dissuade them, 
“as their sacrifice could not alter the course of events, and would only 
leave the French Government weakened by the loss of its two most 
capable and resolute men”. 77 Now friends persuaded them not to 
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resign because it “would have been badly received ... in Parliament 
and would have turned against them anger which would have been 
long in dying”. 78 

Munich was one of the rare occasions during these years when the 
Right and the heft shared a common outlook, both of them passionately 
desiring a peaceful solution to the Czechoslovak problem at almost any 
price. Those who believed that France had suffered a disastrous defeat, 
another Sadowa, were in the minority. They drew upon themselves the 
bitter hatred and abuse of the pacifist and pro-Fascist Right, who 
accused them of being in the pay of Moscow. In May, Je Suis Partout 
demanded the execution of Georges Mandel, Paul Reynaud and Leon 
Blum, 79 and on the eve of Munich VAction Frangaise paraphrased a 
verse from the “International”: 

“S’ils s’obstinent, ces cannibales 
A faire de nous des heros, 

11 faut que nos premieres balles 

Soient pour Mandel, Blum et Reynaud.” 80 

The Germans, of course, accused Mandel of organizing a Jewish plot 
to drive France into w T ar with the Reich. 81 They were aided in their 
propaganda by their anti-semitic brethren in the French Press. 82 After 
the war broke out one writer claimed that “our present policy ... is 
the perfect expression of the policy of one Georges Mandel”. 83 He said 
that Mandel was a “veritable calamity for our dear country” and held 
him responsible for the fact that France must once again sarrifiry the 
blood of her youth for foreign interests. 84 

Mandel and Jean Zay, the other Jewish minister, were also 
gratuitously insulted by Bonnet in December 1938 when Ribbentrop, 
the German Foreign Minister, came to Paris to sign a Franco-German 
Declaration of Friendship. The two Jewish ministers were not invited 
to any of the receptions for Ribbentrop, which caused some comment 
in Paris about the French government complying with Ger man racial 

78 Varenne, op. tit., p. 176 
78 Lazareff, Deadline, p. 182 
84 29 Sept. 1938 

81 “JudUsehe Bil dnisse”, Der Weltkampf, March 1939, pp. 97-106; Heinz 
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laws. 83 After the war Bonnet, proclaiming his long and intimate 
friendship with Mandcl, 86 denied that he had consented to a humilia¬ 
tion of this sort. 87 He said that according to protocol only certain 

cabinet ministers were represented at receptions for ministers of foreign 
affairs, and that for this reason four other ministers besides Manic! and 
Zay had been excluded from the list cf those invited. The fact remains, 
though, that if Frenchmen believed Maude! and Zay had been excluded 
because they were Jewish, the Germans must have shared this opinion 
and considered it as a further sign of French weakness and com¬ 
plaisance. 

The year following Munich Hitler completed the conquest of 
Czechoslovakia and began Ms campaign against Poland. The Western 

Allies, unwilling to retreat any further, came to the aid of Poland 
when she was attacked in September 1939. Daladier remained at the 

head of the government in France, but opinion was far from united 
behind him. The government and the country’ were divided between 
those who wanted an active prosecution of the war and those who 
hoped to obtain a negotiated peace. Paul Reynaud, Daladier*s Finance 
Minister and an advocate of a more vigorous policy, was considered 
to be a candidate for his position. Maude!, learning that Daladier 
suspected him and Reymaud of intrigues, denied any conspiracy, and 
is reported to have told Daladier: “You are the only possible man 
under the present circumstances. If you were not, it could not be me, 
because I’m an Israelite, and on account of Hitler. He does not like 
Jews, and there are so many people hereabouts who are anxious to 
humour him.” 88 

The group in Parliament which wanted a more energetic policy 
abstained from voting for Daladier in March 1940 and thus caused 
Ms downfall, in hopes that Reynaud would then be called on to form 
a government. 89 Reynaud, summoned by President Lebrun, received 
a majority of only one vote. He was tempted to resign, but Mandel 
encouraged Mm to stay on, saying that with the direction of the 
government in their hands they would be able to accomplish something 

85 Weith, France and Munich, p. 386 
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and eventually bring more of the Chamber around to tKeir sup¬ 
port. 90 * 

In order to achieve even the meagre majority of one vote, Reynaud 
was forced to include rather disparate and opposed elements in his 
cabinet. It was far from a Union Sacree, uniting all parties and sub- 
merging all partisan interests in pursuance of a common goal, victory- 
over Nazi Germany. He was opposed by some in Parliament, who 
were still hoping for a negotiated peace, because of his warmongering, 
and by others because their party was not represented in the new 
cabinet. 91 To placate the Radical-Socialists, who thought that one of 
the members of their own party should have become prime minister, 
Reynaud included in the cabinet Sarraut, Chautemps and Daladier,’ 
three former Radical-Socialist premiers. Daladier, who had obtained 
squatter’s rights on the Ministry of War during the preceding years, 
even refused to give up this post and Reynaud, afraid of losing Radical- 
Socialist support, did not force the issue. 93 The luxury of party politics 
was indulged in at the expense of national unity and was symptomatic 
of the general feeling during this period that the war could somehow 
be fought and won without making great sacrifices. 

Among the surprising appointments that Reynaud made were those 
of Anatole deMonzie and Paul Baudouin, both of them known for their 
defeatism. Reynaud, anxious to keep Italy out of the war, gave Monzie 
the purely technical Ministry of Public Works precisely because he 
was a defeatist with pro-Italian sympathies and had connections in the 
Italian government. As Reynaud said, he appointed Monzie in order 
not to give Mussolini any pretext for attacking his government”. 93 
Baudouin, who subsequently backed Petain and Weygand in their 
request for an armistice and became Minister of Foreign Affairs in the 
Vichy government, was appointed Secretary to the War Cabinet and 
Under-Secretary of State to the Prime Minister. Reynaud was severely 
criticized for this appointment, which, it was asserted, was due to the 
influence of his Egeria, Madame de Portes. 94 Reynaud says that he 
appointed Baudouin to the War Cabinet but only made him Under¬ 
secretary of State to the Prime Minister at Mandel’s suggestion in 
order to avoid any objection which might be raised that the post of 
Secretary to the War Cabinet could only be filled by a civil servant 
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or a member of the government. 95 He claims that he hesitated before 
appointing Baudouin Undcr-Secrctary of State because Baudouhi lad 
published an article in the Revue de Paris supporting views on foreign 
policy at variance with his own. It was only after Mandci told Rcynaud 
that Baudouin had made 4 "the most categoric statements about the 
war” to him that Reynaiid agreed to appoint Baudouin. 91 But when 
the cabinet was reshuffled on 5 June, Reynaiid chose him for the post 
of Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs. In commenting on this in his 
memoirs, Reynaiid says with a certain lack of candour: "It will be 
remembered that it was on MandeFs recommendation that I had taken 
him as an assistant.” 97 It appears that Reynaiid is trying to shift the 
blame for an unfortunate choice on to Mandci. According to Reynaiid’5 
own testimony, Mandel suggested that Baudouin, be made Under¬ 
secretary of State only after Reynaiid himself had appointed him 
Secretary to the War Cabinet. Although Mandel may have had some 
other reason for suggesting Baudouin, it hardly seems likely that, if he 
had any doubts about Baudouin’s resolution to carry on the war, he 
would have changed his opinion merely because of some “categoric 
statements”. 

In composing his cabinet it is also surprising that Rcynaud did not 
elevate his friend and long-time ally in the fight against Germany, 
Georges Mandel, to a more important ministry, 'where his active deter¬ 
mination to continue the war might have borne more fruit. In his two 
years as Minister of Colonies he had laid the groundwork for the 
expansion of the military and economic contribution of the colonies 
to France’s war effort. The necessary impetus having been given, the 
task could easily have been carried on by other men, and Mandefs 
abilities, put to better use in a more crucial position such as the Ministry 
of the Interior. During World War I, as Clemenceau’s chef de cabinet* 
he had been the unofficial Minister of the Interior and the implacable 
foe of defeatism. Enveloped by a false sense of security, France badly 
needed something to awaken her to realities. Little had been done about 
stopping defeatist propaganda; Baladier’s government had limited 
itself to rooting out Communists and had ignored the pro-Fascist 
elements. Obviously a strong man was needed to combat the serious 
threats to the morale of the country. Why then did not Rcynaud 
appoint Mandel as Minister of the Interior in March 1940? 

Rcynaud offers no comment on this in his memoirs, but Elie J. Bois, 
the editor of Le Petit Parisien , says Mandci refused the Interior because 
Rcynaud, op. tit * p. 381 96 Ibid. 87 Ibid., p. 705 
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he felt the Radical-Socialists would resent having someone not of their 
own party in that position. Mandel believed that their opposition to 
him would prevent him from doing an effective job. 08 And Pierre 
Lazareff, a writer for Paris-Soir , reports that Mandel told Reynaud 
“the moment wasn’t at hand yet at which he could really do a thorough 
job of it and uncompromisingly strike at the very roots of defeatism 5 ’. 09 
Lazareff also refers to the Radical-Socialists as a cause of Mandefs 
refusal. Emile Bure, Mandefs former associate on VAurore with 
Clemenceau, and at this time editor of VOrdre, quotes Mandel as saying, 
“I shall be Minister of the Interior when things are at their worst and 
no one cares any more about the shape of a minister’s nose.” 100 If 
these reports are true, then Mandel obviously made a mistake. Two 
precious months w r ere to be lost before he finally took over the Interior 
in May, and by that time it was too late for him to do more than begin 
the long-deferred task of attacking the sappers of French morale. 

Mandel, like his mentor Clemenceau in 1917, was disliked and 
feared, and he knew that his accession to power in a post as important 
as that of the Interior would never be readily accepted, particularly 
in a period that was not absolutely critical. Mandel and Clemenceau 
were advocates of strong government; they were the surgeons of 
French politics, extremely necessary in an emergency, but unwanted 
for the normal operations of government. 

Mandefs policy might be called “tine politique du pire\ a policy of 
waiting for the worst to happen, until the nation in its dire need should 
turn to him as the only possible saviour and he should become the 
second Pete la Victoire . His assistant, Francisque Varenne, writes: 
“Mandel had known the inebriation of total power during the last 
years of the 1914-18 war. Although he was a bom parliamentarian, 
dictatorship, which necessarily accompanies a state of war, did not 
frighten him. In 1917-1918, under Clemenceau, he had acquired the 
necessary experience for governing a country in time of war, and he 
was convinced that this experience would put him in the forefront of 
the political scene.” 101 Varenne himself believes that if the war had 
not ended so suddenly, Mandel would have become Prime Minister. 

Mandel had an unshakeable faith in the ultimate victory of France. 
He was fond of saying: “We shall go from disaster to disaster until final 
victory.” He told one writer that he expected the Maginot Line to be 
broken, “but he did not foresee more than a terrible episode from which 
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our heroic determination would emerge victorious”. 102 Undeceived 
by the relatively tranquil atmosphere of the phoney war, he was realist 
enough to see that France was going to have to pay dearly for her moral 
and material lack of preparation. But he had faith in France and faith 
in his own ability to save France when the last hour came, and thus 
could go about his work with his usual calm, which at times must have 
been maddening to others. One day when questioned about the state 
of the French air force, he laughed and said that “every rime he asked 
about it he was told there were fewer machines than when he last 
enquired”. Maude! appeared so cheerful that his questioner at first 
thought lie had misunderstood him. 103 

MandeFs refusal to accept the Interior in March was prompted by 
his belief that he would not have a free hand and would not be fully 
effective until the situation had deteriorated to such an extent that there 
would be no qualms in turning to him. He was afraid of the shackles 
the political parties might try to impose on him and he might also 
have been held back by the fact that he was Jewish. On the eve of the 
war anti-Semitism had risen to heights unequalled in France since the 
Dreyfus affair, and a little stimulation might have sufficed to cause a 
fresh outbreak. Pierre Laval is reported to have threatened to use it as a 
weapon to render Mandel ineffective, 104 and although Maude! per¬ 
sonally would have been impervious to it, prejudice thus aroused might 
have prevented him taking whatever action he thought necessary. In 
any case, rather than attempt half-hearted measures, he preferred to 
wait until there was no opposition to applying drastic remedies. In 
the months that followed nothing was done to disturb the false sense of 
security that could not fail to have a debilitating effect on French 
morale. 

On io May 1940 France was finally awakened from her torpor by 
the Blitzkrieg. Within six days the German army broke out of its 
confines like a beast and it was no longer a question of containing it 
but of which way it would turn—Would it head for the coast or for 

Paris?—and where shall we ran? On the 16th, General Bering, the 

Military Governor of Paris, advised the Government to leave the 
capital; Herriot, the President of the Chamber, was informed that 

the Germans might enter Paris that same day. 105 Later, however, the 
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situation seemed less desperate and it was decided to remain. Reynaud 
learned that an armistice was already being discussed at General Head¬ 
quarters. 108 There was no longer time to worry about political sensi¬ 
bilities; the front had become fluid and demoralization was spreading 
in the army and among the civilian population. On the 18th, in order 
to build up confidence in the government and insure that the war 
effort would be carried on with greater determination, Reynaud 
himself took over the Ministry of War from Daladier; General 
Weygand, Foch’s right-hand man in the first World War, was brought 
in as Commander-in-Chief, replacing General Gamelin; Marshal 
Petain was made Vice-Premier, and Georges Mandel was moved up 
to the Ministry of the Interior. 

The change was brought about in order to “produce a psychological 
shock”. 107 Pierre Lazareff of Paris-Soir wrote that to keep order in 
France, Reynaud put Mandel, “the toughest, most heartless but also 
the ablest of French administrators, in the Ministry of the Interior”. 108 
General Spears, Churchill’s personal liaison officer with Reynaud, 109 
was convinced that “the iron-handed Mandel would govern civilian 
France with inflexible decision. He would never give way, and would 
made short shrift of anyone inclined to do so.” 110 The move was 
greeted with satisfaction by the Press. L’Ordre wrote that Mandel “is, 
for every Frenchman, the living proof of the will to victory which will 
animate the entire government. Treason, in all its forms, will find in 
him an implacable enemy.” 111 Leon Blum stated that what struck 
public opinion was “the installation at the Ministry of the Interior of 
M. Georges Mandel, whose qualities of foresight, authority and firm- 
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ness are surrounded by a legend .and almost by a mystery”, 112 And even 
VAction Fran^aise grudgingly admitted that “perhaps lie is the only man 

who can do the job. . , 113 

While Reynaud was making these changes which portended that the 
war would be fought with more resolution, he made another whose 
sense was exactly the contrary. The dismissal of Alexis Saint-Leger 
Leger as Secretary General of the Foreign Office was another of those 
ambivalent moves which seemed to indicate that Reynaud’s right hand 
did not know what the left was doing. Leger had favoured a vigorous 
prosecution of the war and Maude! had warned Reynaud that “you 
and he are the very embodiment of the spirit of determined resistance. 
If you dismiss him now, your move will be interpreted as the first 
step towards the policies you have hitherto combated.” 114 It was widely 
believed that Leger s dismissal was the result of pressure put on Reynaud 
by his mistress, Madame de Fortes. 115 In any case, the dismissal was 
badly received. Pierre Lazareff wrote that “the very circumstances of 
the dismissal, of the Secretary General of Foreign Affairs are particularly 
alarming because they reveal a new Paul Reynaud. One cannot help 
wondering what this man might be planning to do.” 116 

II 

With the collapse of France more Imminent than it had ever been in 
World War I, Mandel no longer had any hesitation about accepting 
the Ministry of the Interior. It was only questionable whether there 
was still time to holster morale and eradicate defeatism, and he seems 
to have believed that it was already too late. 117 Neither he nor anyone 
else had foreseen how extensive the German breakthrough would be, 
nor how completely the French army would disintegrate before the 
invader. But in spite of any doubts he may have had about whether 
France could still be saved, he immediately attacked the problems 
facing him. 

All employees of the Ministry of Interior were ordered to work a 

lia Quoted in Reynaud, op* dt, p. 492 118 2 1 May 1940 

114 Lazareff, Deadline, p. 290; see also Bertinax, op* dt, p. 246; Bois, op* dL, 
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52-hour week and to keep their offices open day and night. 118 He 
dismissed all mayors, police commissioners and prefects who, in face 
of the German advance, did nothing to stop the spread of panic and 
defeatism. 119 The director of the Surete Nationale at Paris was replaced 
and a round-up of all foreigners and suspicious persons was started. 
The police checked 2,000 cafes and hotels, interrogating over 62,000 
people and arresting 500. 120 All Germans, regardless of their political 
views, were placed in concentration camps. 121 Some of the salon 
Fascists were arrested and the Nazi-inspired newspaper, Je Suis Portent 
was closed down. In spite of his energetic measures, however, many 
Nazis and fifth-columnists slipped through his hands because of the 
confusion reigning in France at the time. 122 

Of far greater seriousness than the escape of some Nazis was the 
failure to comb the defeatists out of the government itself. By 25 May 
Reynaud and Mandel were becoming aware that Weygand and Petain, 
rather than bringing a spirit of resistance to the cabinet, had turned out 
to be the leading defeatists. 123 In a conversation with General Spears, 
Mandel reported that “Weygand is already thinking in terms of a 
break-up of the Army. His mind goes back so far that he is thinking 
in terms of ancient Rome and talking of the government awaiting 
the Germans in Paris as the Roman Senate awaited the entry of the 
barbarians sitting on their chaises curules” 124 As Petain and Weygand 
had just assumed their posts it would have been difficult to remove 
them so soon without destroying the beneficial effect their presence 
had had on civilian and military morale. ' 

On 5 June Reynaud finally dismissed the defeatists Monzie and 
Lamoureux from the cabinet and brought in General de Gaulle as 
Under-Secretary of State for National Defence. But at the same time, 
he appointed Baudouin Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 

118 Le Temps » 24 May 1940 

119 Reynaud, op, tit, p, 740 
m Le Temps , 27 May 1940 

121 Arved Arenstam, Tapestry of a Debacle (London, 1942), pp. 22-23; see also 
Lazareft, De Munich a Vichy , p. 252; Heinz Pol, Suicide of a Democracy (New York, 
194°)* PP* 229-274. The treatment accorded to Germ an refugees was similar to, 
if harsher Because of the invasion, the treatment accorded the Japanese in the 
United States after Pearl Harbor. The French regarded all Germans as actual or 
potential fifth-columnists. 
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in order to placate the Italian Government with which Baudouin was 
friendly; Jean Prouvost, owner of Paris-Soir , became Minister of 
Information and Yves Bouthillier took charge of the Ministry of 
Finance. Four other new ministers were also brought in during this 
reshuffling of the cabinet. It was hardly realized then, but the new 
appointments, like the earlier ones of Petain and Weygand, were to 
have disastrous effects; six of these new men within ten days supported 
demands for an armistice. 

Besides appointing defeatists to the cabinet, Reyn and failed to take 
any action against the defeatist politicians outside the government like 
Laval, Flandin or Bonnet. The arrest of some of them would have 
symbolized his determination to carry on the war to the very end, but 
neither Reynaud nor Mandei seems to have felt strong enough to take 
rigorous measures in the face of the certain opposition they would meet 
from President Lebrun and the other members of the cabinet. General 
Spears reports that both Mandei and Reynaud felt that Laval should 
be arrested, but “they threw back at each other the responsibility tor 
so drastic a step, which neither had the courage to take”. 125 

MandePs own determination to continue the struggle had not 
wavered. He told Spears: “I shall go on fighting in North Africa,” and 
then a moment later rather curiously added, “I speak for myself alone. 
You may be sure that so long as I have the power to do so, I shall 
advocate fighting on to the bitter end everywhere.” 121 But he seemed 
as powerless as Reynaud to act against the defeatists. Had he been 
Prime Minister, he might have taken more vigorous measures, but 
Robert de Saint Jean, a journalist, believes that because he was Jewish, 
if he had controlled the government, he would have been forced to 
adopt an even more cautious policy than Reynaud. 127 General Spears 
also believes that his Jewishness may have had something to do with 
his reluctance to act. 128 

As the German forces continued their drive towards Paris, the 
question of evacuating the government from the capital was again 
raised. Weygand wanted the ministers to wait in Paris for the invader, 
a solution completely unacceptable to everyone else. 128 Reynaud, once 

it was ascertained that the French army would not be able to defend 

125 Ibid., vol. II, p. 42 
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Paris, proposed moving to the Breton peninsula and setting up a 
redoubt there where they would be in dose contact with England. 
Mandel was opposed because France could not be ruled from Brest 
and also because it would give the country the impression it was 
being abandoned. 130 He favoured Bordeaux because it was more 
convenient to North Africa 131 and also, as he told the cabinet when it 
voted unanimously in favour of evacuating to that city, because “it 
had the great merit of precedent on its side”. 132 

Yet only the compelling urgency of bringing the government as 
close to North Africa as possible in order to prepare for evacuation 
could have made Mandel choose Bordeaux, for the city was controlled 
by Adrien Marquet, the man who had refused to serve in the same 
government with him in 1934 and the close friend of Pierre Laval. 

On 10 June the government evacuated Paris. Mandel, the last to 
leave, made sure that none of the defeatist politicians remained behind 
to negotiate with the enemy. 133 On the nth at a meeting of the 
Supreme Allied Council at Briare with Churchill in attendance, 
Weygand explained that the French army, completely exhausted and 
without reserves, was straggling to hold back the Germans, and that 
if it were beaten in this battle there would be no way of preventing 
the occupation of the entire country. On the 12th the French lines were 
broken, and Weygand at a cabinet meeting that night at the Chateau 
de Cange near Tours, supported by Petain, demanded that the govern¬ 
ment ask for an armistice. Reynaud, backed by Mandel and some of 
the other ministers, opposed him, saying: “When all defence has 
become impossible, we shall be forced to embark on a cruiser. We shall 
embark under bombing. If some of us are killed, so much the better. 
This will prove that we left the country only when it was impossible 
for us to do otherwise.” 134 No decision was taken at the meeting since 
Churchill was to fly over again the next day to confer with the French 
leaders. 

At this conference held at Tours, on 13 June,, Reynaud depicted the 
Harming situation of the French army and asked Churchill what the 
attitude of Britain would be if France were forced to request an 
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armistice. Churchill expressed sympathy for the French position but 
affirmed that Britain would fight on to the very end. In any case, no 
decision should be taken before they received an answer from President 
Roosevelt to their request for American aid and intervention. 

Before returning to England, Churchill stopped off for a few 
minutes to speak to Mandel, Jeanneney, the President of the Senate, 
and Herriot, the President of the Chamber, whom Mandel had just 
asked to come to Tours to support him in his fight against the 
defeatists. 135 Herriot and Jeanneney were violently opposed to an 
armistice, 136 and Churchill later reported that Man del’s ideas were 
simple: “Fight on to the end in France, in order to cover the largest 
possible movement into Africa.” 137 
Immediately following the conference with Churchill, Rcynaud 
informed the other ministers at a meeting of the cabinet that he had 
announced the decision of the French government to continue the 
struggle. This aroused the ire of the Minister of Finance, Bouthillicr, 
who asserted that the government had not taken that decision and that 
Reynaud had no right to inform the British that France was determined 
to remain in the war. Marshal Petain then rose to read a long speech 
in which he argued that “the armistice is.. . the necessary condition 
for the perpetuation of eternal France”. 138 After he finished, General 
Weygand explained the military situation and went on to state that 
Maurice Thorez had formed a Communist government at Paris. 
Mandel, who was in constant contact with the Prefect of Police in 
Paris, immediately telephoned him and received a denial of this 
report. 139 Weygand then continued his exposition and demanded that 
the government remain in France. He stated that those w T ho wanted 
to leave were merely covering up their cowardice by “verbal bravery”, 
at which Mandel smiled, and Weygand, as Mandel later said, insisting 
he had been insulted, “gathered up his skirts like a furious prima donna 
.and, without even a bow before the curtain, flounced out”. 140 The 
cabinet, split over the issue of requesting an armistice, moved to wait 
for Roosevelt's answer before taking any decision. 
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Mandel, still unalterably opposed to an armistice, was called an 
“irreconcilable” by Baudouin, who described him as “silent and 
contemptuous . . . with his stony eyes amused to record among his 
colleagues a fear and mediocrity greater than even he had imagined”. 141 
General Spears had a conversation with Mandel that same dav and 
found y 

“his detachment and objectivity in all this confusion... astonishing. 
A very curious man. One side of his mind was watching the antics 
of his colleagues with ironical amusement. The spectacle of all 
this weakness fascinated him, while the problem of unravelling the 
motives of each one absorbed him, for it was a game he had become 
expert in long ago when serving Clemenceau, and had practised 
ever since. The other side of his mind was watching events through 
those eyes that were like thimbles full of sea water, behind which 
lay the cold alertness of a barracuda always ready to pounce with 
startling rapidity on anything that passed within its vision. If it 
was possible to be fond of a fish I should have been fond of Mandel. 
For he was like a fish if you could imagine one with the straight 
damp locks of black hair hanging like seaweed over its gills. I 
expected him to pounce on the defeatists at any moment. But the 
opportunity did not come in time, or perhaps, the fear that his 
religion might weaken his authority held him back.” 142 

As the Germans continued their advance through France, the French 
government was forced to evacuate Tours and move to Bordeaux, 
where the deputies and ministers began to arrive on 14 June. Mandel 
set up his office in the Prefecture and summoned to his aid those opposed 
to the armistice. Leon Blum was called and asked to exert influence on 
various ministers who were still wavering. Mandel’s office, where 
Blum, Herriot and Jeanneney virtually lived for the next three days, 
became the centre of resistance. 143 Pierre Laval established his head¬ 
quarters in the office of Adrien Marquet, Mayor of Bordeaux. He 
began his campaign in favour of an armistice and sought to persuade 
all the arriving ministers and parliamentarians who had to see Marquet 
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in order to obtain lodging. 144 With hucksters on every street corner, 
government was beginning to descend to the level of a local election] 
on the outcome of which depended the future of France. 

Mandel was reported to have used Laval during the first World War 
to spy on the Socialists, and as the years went bv, the bond uniting 
them certainly slackened but was never completely cut. Mandel never 
gave way on the fundamental principles of wholehearted patriotism, 
but in practice he and Laval would give each other loyal support, either 
publicly or secretly, according to the circumstances” 345 The war, 
however, placed them in diametrical opposition to one another. 

Their attitudes at Bordeaux were remarkably similar to what they 
had been twenty-three years earlier: Laval again wanted to end the 
war, and Mandel was again advocating all-out resistance. But MandeFs 
position, though he was now the official Minister of the Interior, was 
weaker than it had been in World War I. Neither he nor Reynaud 
enjoyed the prestige of a Clemenceau. Violent measures against the 
defeatists, particularly after the open division of the cabinet, might have 
been interpreted as a coup d’etat and certainly would not have been 
sanctioned by President Lebrun. Extreme action might also have 
driven the waverers into opposition to the evacuation to North Africa 
.and the continuation of the war. The only recourse left to Reynaud 
and Mandel was to exclude the defeatists legally from the government. 

At Bordeaux it was evident that it was no longer possible to continue 
the war on the continent. Reynaud, however, was determined to carry 
on the war from North Africa. Realizing the impossibility of trans¬ 
porting all the troops across the Mediterranean, he wanted the armies 
in the field to lay down their arms without signing any agreement as 
the Dutch forces had done earlier. General Weygand adamantly 
refused, asserting that it was the task of the government to end the 
war by obtaining an armistice. 

At a cabinet meeting on 15 June, Reynaud proposed that the govern¬ 
ment leave for North Africa and that a cease-fire be ordered. The 
cabinet was openly divided between advocates and opponents of an 
armistice. Chautemps, the second Vice-Premier, proposed that the 
Germans be asked for the terms of an : armistice, which, according to 
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him, could not fail to be dishonourable, and which would then unite 
the government in its determination to continue the war. This formula 
won over some of the waverers, but those in favour of resistance, 
notably Mandel, opposed any request to Germany and suggested that a 
vote be taken on the issue. 146 They believed that once the country 
learned that the terms of an armistice had been asked for, the govern¬ 
ment would be unable to reject them even if they proved dishonourable. 
Although President Lebrun and Reynaud both believed that a majority 
of the cabinet was in favour of Chautemps* proposal, they postponed 
a decision until the following day. 

That morning Mandel had been confident that Lebrun would ask 
Reynaud to reform his government with the defeatists eliminated, 147 
but after the cabinet meeting he told a friend that he was afraid Reynaud 
was weakening, and that if he resigned, Lebrun would turn the govern¬ 
ment over to Petain. 148 

Reynaud had begun to vacillate in the face of Petain s threat to 
resign, the refusal of his Commander-In-Chief to obey orders, and the 
opposition of half of the ministers in his cabinet. Pressure was constantly 
being brought to bear on him to stop the useless slaughter of French 
soldiers and conclude an armistice. There was almost no one to whom 
he could turn for support: Lebrun, the President of the Republic, was 
the usual nonentity the French liked to elect to that office; Mandel, 
as Spears says, was “too aloof, too cutting, almost too inhuman to pro¬ 
vide that faith which was the quality in shortest supply, after courage, 
at Bordeaux**. 149 Reynaud was casting about desperately for a means 
of stopping the growing tide of defeatism. His answer, or so he thought, 
was .Churchill’s offer of a Franco-British Union, telephoned to him 
on the 16th shortly before a meeting of the cabinet. He presented this 
startling offer to the other ministers, the majority of whom rejected it 
outright, asserting that it would make France a British dominion. The 
cabinet then broke into acrimonious quarrelling, Mandel expressing 
his scorn for those ministers who had entered the government in order 
to carry on the war and who were now asking for an armistice. He 
said that there were two groups in the cabinet: “the brave and the 
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cowards* those who want to fight and those who do not want to 
fight”. 150 Reynaud believed that the majority of the cabinet was in 
favour of an armistice and brought the meeting to a close in order to 
consult with President Lebrun, asking the ministers to return in two 
hours. 

In the interval between the meetings Revnaud resigned. On learning 
of Ms decision, General Spears rushed to see Jeannenev, the President 
of the Senate. He wanted Jeanneney to advise Lebrun to reappoint 

Reynaud, or possibly Mandel, who would then be able to eliminate 
the defeatists, jeannenev, however, did not think Mandel would be 
able to form a government and said that the President probably held 
the same opinion. 131 Jeanneney and Herriot, in accordance with custom, 
were then summoned by President Lebrun, who requested their advice 
on the appointment of a new Prime Minister. Both of them suggested 
Reynaud, but he refused to carry outtheChautemps policy, and Lebrun 
turned to Marshal Petain for the formation of a new government. 

Many people thought that Mandel might imprison the defeatists or 
attempt a coup d’etat, 1 ™ and Chautemps later asserted that Mandel had 
planned to arrest Petain; 133 but with the army under Wevgand and 
the local police under Marquet, the Mayor of Bordeaux, Mandel was 
impotent. That night his office building was surrounded by army 
troops, 134 and on the 15th, he is reported to have told Zaleski, the 
Polish Foreign Minister, that he would not hesitate to take over the 
state, “but you must not forget that I am a Jew. ... I could not get a 
sufficient following to oppose them [the defeatists]. I am already being 
closely watched by them, lest I do what you suggest and what I would 
have no hesitation in doing if among our politicians and military leaders 
I could rally enough sound and determined men to support me. 
Unfortunately, it cannot be done” 153 Mandel seemed to share 
Reynaud’s hope that the Petain government would collapse as soon 
as the German armistice terms were made known 156 and refused to 
sail to England with friends, 157 or to fly out with General Spears and 
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de Gaulle, despite Spears’ pleas that the French Empire would need a 
well-known statesman to guide it.™* Thus it was de Gaulle’s voice 

which proclaimed to the world on 18 June that French resistance had 

not ended. 

Petain constituted his cabinet late in the evening of 16 Tune On 
being summoned by Lebrun he had pulled a list of his ministers out 
of his pocket a happy surprise” for Lebrun who “was not accustomed 
to such rapidity .™> The list, containing the names of most of the 
defeatists from Reynaud’s cabinet, caused Herriot to remark that “men 
were becoming ministers for the same reasons for which they would 
nave been snot under Cleineiiceau”. 18 ® 

Almost the first act of the Petain government was to place Mandel 
under arrest as he was sitting at the Chapon Fin restaurant in Bordeaux 
the day following the formation of the cabinet. Herriot Jeanneney and 
ebrun immediately protested to Petain, who summoned Mandel and 
informed him that he had been accused, along with General Biihrer 
Chief of Staff for the Colonies, of purchasing arms to assassinate the 
ministers. The charge had proved unfounded and he was therefore free 
to go. Mandel, however, demanded a written apology, and when the 
tost letter that the Marshal wrote proved unsatisfactory, insisted on 
dictating to Petain one which would be acceptable. He told the new 
head of the government: “My arrest is not important in itself, but it is 
serious because it reveals that you are in the clutches of an entourage 
capable of making you commit the worst errors at such a tragic moment 
m our history. Nothing could be more disturbing.” 161 
On assuming office the Petain government immediately asked the 
conditions of an armistice. The French forces were 
!! r . kaek m rout and the German armies had already crossed 
me Loire, but the government was determined to continue the struggle 
if any demands were made on the fleet or the Empire. Preparations 
were made to transport all available troops and materiel to North Africa 
m the event negotiations for an armistice had to be broken off. There 
was some disagreement, however, over the departure of the govern¬ 
ment itself for North Africa. Lebrun, Herriot, and Jeanneney were in 
avour of leaving, but Petain insisted on remaining behind to md. a 
gift of his person to the French people. A compromise was finally 
reached: Chautemps would leave with most of the ministers and set 
up a government in North Africa; the rest would remain with Petain 
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in France. Departure was set for late afternoon on 20 June, the parlia¬ 
mentarians to leave on the Massilia from Bordeaux and President 
Lebrun and the ministers from Port Vouches on the Mediterranean. 

In the meantime, however, the government, under pressure from those 
who opposed the departure, decided not to leave right away, but 
neglected to inform the parliamentarians of the change in plans. By 
this time many of them, had decided to remain in France, and only 
some thirty members of Parliament, Man del among than, left 
Bordeaux to embark on the Massilia. which finally sailed at noon on 
the 21 st. It was later charged that this was a trap laid by the Petain 
government to remove from Bordeaux those men who were anxious 
to continue the war. Whether it was a trap or not, Mandel wanted to 
get to North Africa. 162 

The men aboard the Massilia were Informed of the signing of the 
armistice on the 23rd. There was an attempt to persuade the captain 
to return to Bordeaux, but, prevented by wartime regulations from 

communicating with the mainland, and unwilling to take responsi¬ 
bility for a change of course, he insisted on continuing to Casablanca, 
where the ship landed the next day. 1 ® 3 The passengers were not 
allowed to debark until the 25th, but once ashore, Mandel and Daladier 
proceeded to Rabat, where Maude! had an Interview with the British 
Consul-General, and Daladier saw General Nogues, Resident-General 
of Morocco. The Consul-General informed the British authorities in 
London of his conversation with Mandel. Lord Gort, former com¬ 
mander of British forces in France, and Duff Cooper, Minister of 
Information in Churchill’s government and an old triend of Mandel, 
were immediately dispatched to Rabat to confer with the ex-ministers. 
While Mandel was talking to the British Consul, Daladier vainly 
attempted to persuade General Nogues to become the leader of 
resistance in North Africa. 164 Before the armistice had been signed, 
Nogues had cabled Bordeaux to send the government to North Africa, 
or to allow him to organize the resistance there. But after the supplies 
and reinforcements from the mainland were cut off, and the navy 
refused to support him, he felt that resistance was Impossible. A few 
days after Daladier’s attempt, some of the other Massilia passengers 
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also tried to get Nogues to continue the war, but were equally 

unsuccessful. 165 7 

Mandel and Daladier returned on the 25th to Casablanca, where the 
deputies were sleeping aboard the Massilia owing to the lack of 
accommodation ashore. General Nogues, informed by the British 
Consul of the imminent arrival of Lord Gort and Duff Cooper, had the 
Massilia moved outside the harbour and thus cut the deputies off from 
all communication with shore. 166 

Gort and Cooper arrived at Rabat early on the 26th and were advised 
by the Deputy Governor of French Morocco, Morize, that he had 
instructions to prevent them from seeing the ex-ministers, and that 
unless they complied with his request he would be forced to take steps 
which he would much regret. Cooper and Gort promised that they 
would make no fiirther attempts to see Mandel, but before leaving 
Rabat they gave the Consul-General a message to convey to them, 
saying that they would do everything possible to get him out and if 
necessary would have a ship sent from Gibraltar. 167 Churchill ordered 
the Admiralty to attempt to rescue the men aboard the Massilia , 169 but 
on the 27th, before anything could be done, Mandel was placed under 
arrest and taken off the ship with his luggage and the bust of Clemen- 
ceau which he always kept with him. The other passengers were allowed 
to go free. 169 


Mandel was sent to Algiers and then to Meknes in Morocco, where 
he was brought before a military tribunal and charged with plotting 
against the security of the state. After an investigation lasting several 
weeks, Colonel Loireau, the public prosecutor and examining magis- 
trate, decided that there was no evidence to warrant prosecution and 
dismissed the case. The Vichy government, however, dissolved the 
tribunal and ordered Mandel back to France for trial. 170 

It was said at the time, and generally believed, that Mandel had 
attempted to send an announcement from Casablanca over the wires 
of the Havas agency saying: “In accord with our British alHes, and in 
this hour of national distress, I have assumed power. The colonial 
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army and the French fleet will continue the war until victory.” 171 The 
attempt was reportedly thwarted by the employees of the agency 7 , who 
informed General Nogues. But if there had been evidence of an 
attempt to send this announcement, there would have been little diffi¬ 
culty in convicting Mandel of plotting against the security of the state. 
In view of the fact that Mandel was acquitted of this charge by the 
military court in Morocco and that it was never officially brought up 
again, it seems likely that this story was just one more of the many 
rumours that gained wide circulation during the war without having 
any basis in fact. 

Mandel was brought back to France in September 1940 and im¬ 
prisoned at the Chateau de Chazcron near Vichy, where Reynaud, 
Gamelin and Daladier had already met the same fate. Before the end 
of the month they were to be joined by Leon Blum, Vincent Auriol, 
and many of the men who had been ministers under Blum and Daladier. 
Mandel and Reynaud were moved shortly afterwards to Pellevoisin 
and in December 1940 to Vais, where they were accorded “le regime 
politique”, which allowed the prisoners to see each other, receive visits, 
eat in common and read newspapers. 172 While in prison, Mandel 
maintained that imperturbable calm and self-confidence for which he 
had been noted, particularly during the last hectic days of the battle 
of France. 173 One day he summoned the police commissioner in charge 
of the prison and began questioning him. When the official, somewhat 
surprised, asked the reason for the interrogation, Mandel replied, “So 
that I won’t have to make an investigation when I want to dismiss 
you.” 174 

The National Assembly met at Vichy on 10 July and voted to give 
full powers to Marshal Petain to create a new constitution. Parliament 
was then prorogued indefinitely and President Lebrun deposed. 
Government was henceforth to be carried on by administrative fiat. 
Included in the flood of printing-press legislation was an act establishing 
the Riom Supreme Court of Justice “to judge ministers, under¬ 
secretaries of State, and their immediate colleagues who had betrayed 

111 E. Beau de Lomenie, La mort de la Traisieme Republics (Paris, I 95 *)> P* 34 ^; 
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the duties of their office by acts that contributed to the passing from 
a state of peace to a state oi war or by acts that later aggravated the 
consequences of the situation thus created”. 1 ” i t was b e f ore ^ 
court that Mandel and the other ex-ministers were to be tried. 

The German government wanted the scope of the trial to be limited 
to determination of responsibility for the declaration of war. They 
wanted the court to convict the politicians who had urged France to 
prepare for war and to maintain her alliances. In German eyes, therefore 
these men were responsible for the war itself. This viewpoint was 
supported within Vichy by Laval, the pacifists and the generals, who 
were afraid that they themselves would be compromised by an investi¬ 
gation into responsibility for the defeat. 176 The Court’s preliminary 
inquiry made slow progress and the Germans forced Marshal Petain 
to condemn Reynaud and Mandel to life imprisonment before the 
trial itself started. 

When the Riotn trials did finally begin in February 1942, the cases 

of Paul Reynaud and Georges Mandel were excluded from considera¬ 
tion. It had been rumoured that Mandel might escape prosecution 
because of his collection of dossiers, which probably contained com¬ 
promising information about the members of the Vichy government. 177 
They should make interesting reading if ever found, but they appear 
to have played no part in the decision not to try Mandel. 

After eighteen months of preliminary investigation, the Court had 
decided to limit the scope of the trial to the determination of responsi- 
bihty for the lack of preparation for war. This rejection of the German 
thesis excluded the cases of Mandel and Reynaud, because as the 
Procurator-General, M. Cassagnau, explained, “they cannot be blamed 
for the lack of preparation. On the contrary, if there are two men 
who should be congratulated, they are M. Mandel and M. Paul 

Reynaud, for they wanted to prepare for the war and defend France 
at all costs.” 178 

Although guilty of no offence in the eyes of the Court, Mandel and 
Reynaud were still kept in prison. On 15 November 1941 they were 
transferred to the fort of Portalet near the Spanish border in accordance 
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with the sentence of Petain condemning them to life imprisonment in 
a fortified place. At the fort, which was heavily guarded to prevent his 
escape, Mandel was visited daily by Mile Beatrice Bretty of the 
Comedie Fra119ai.se and his daughter, Claude. Mile Bretty and 
Mandel had frequently been seen together during the 1930*5, but few 
people knew of the existence of his child. 179 In prison Mandel was 
attended by his African servant. Baba, and received long reports on 
world events from his secretary, Raymond Amar. IB0 Most of his day 
was spent either in reading or in the company of these friends and of 
visitors who came to see him. 

Mandel remained at Portalet until November 1942 when the Allies 
invaded North Africa. Expecting that the Germans would occupy all 

of France and realizing what Ms end was likely to be at their hands, 
Mandel wrote to Marshal Petain to obtain his release. He said that his 
retention at Portalet was equivalent to delivering him to the Germans— 
*1 want to inform you of this so that it will be well established before 
history that you will be responsible ... for this crimed* m On 
20 November 1942 Rcynaud and Mandel were taken by the Germans 
to Orianenburg near Berlin, from where Mandel six months later was 
transferred to BuchenwaH. 

The Germans had long been anxious to take their revenge on Mandel 

and Reynaud for having urged France to declare war and for having 
continued to resist as long as they did. Otto Abetz, the German Ambassa¬ 
dor in Paris, had suggested to Ribbentrop as early as 8 March 1941 
that Mandel and Reynaud be executed in place of some captured 
French civilians "who had been organized into military formations to 
combat German parachutists after the breakthrough in May 1940. 18 2 
The German government, after demanding that Mandel and Reynaud 
be extradited, agreed to their retention in France on the condition that 
they be sentenced to life imprisonment, which Marshal Petain did on 
15 October 1941. 183 

Throughout. 1942 the pro-Nazi press in Paris urged that Mandel, 
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Reynaud and Blum be shot, 184 but it was not until 1944 that the 
German government made plans to do away with their old enemies. 
In early summer that year, the Algiers government of General de 
Gaulle condemned a Colonel Magnien to death for having recruited 
under German orders a native army to fight the allies. Abetz informed 
Laval that if Magnien were executed, Mandel, Blum and Reynaud 
would be turned over to Vichy to be shot in reprisal. Laval protested to 
Abetz and refused to become a party to the affair. He said: ‘I have no 
blood on my hands and never shall.” 188 The German government 
however, went ahead with its plans, informing Mandel on 4 July that 
he was returning to France. Mandel had for years lived in expectation 
of this moment and was certain of the fate that awaited him. His fellow 
prisoner at Buchenwald, Leon Blum, observed not “the slightest change 
m the gestures of his hands, in his bearing, in his speech or in the 
intonations of his voice. We never saw him more calm, more poised 
more ucid. 188 His last words to Blum were: “Tell Beatrice Bretty’ 
and tell my daughter that I regret nothing of what I have done, that 
I know I have acted well, and that no matter what happens, they will 
not have to be ashamed of me.” 187 

Mandel was flown to Rheims and then taken by car to Paris, where 
e was put in La Sante prison. The Germans informed Snipping an 
assistant of Joseph Damand, head of France’s Fascist-inspired para¬ 
military Mi lice, that Mandel had been brought to Paris. Snipping 
arranged for some of his men to take Mandel from La Sante prison 
ostensibly for the purpose of transferring him to the Chateau des 
Brasses near Vichy Along the route in the Fontainebleau forest, Mansuy, 
one of the Miltce killed Mandel with a burst from a submachinegun. 
He then fired at the car to make it appear they had been attacked by 
the maqms, which was the official story released by the Vichy 
government. 7 


The Germans were very pleased with Mandel’s murder because he 
was a Jew and responsible for the war. . . . They are only sorry that 
be was not officially shot by the French Government.” 188 
When Laval learned of Mandel’s assassination he immediately pro- 
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tested to Abetz, who promised to do everything possible to prevent 
Reynaud and Blum from being returned to France and meeting the 
same fate. Laval, sickened by the affair, considered resigning, but clung 
to the position which was to lead him to his own execution. 189 A few 
days later he ordered an investigation of the assassination and the prose¬ 
cution of those implicated, but the advance of the Allies and the flight 
of the government into Germany prevented the completion of the 
inquiry. 

Laval cannot be charged with direct complicity in MandeFs murder, 
but his responsibility lies in his failure to attempt MandeFs escape or to 

prevent the Germans in November 1942 from seizing the man whom 

he called his friend. ‘1 had backed him when, for the first time, he 
became a Cabinet member. He also had backed me to enter the 
Clemenceau Government.... Our friendship had strengthened as years 
went by and our ties remained firm even when we did not agree on 

certain political points. If he were alive today I know he would defend 
me.” 190 

On MandeFs body was found the copy of a letter he had sent to 

Petain sometime before, in which he said: “I am honoured to have 
deserved this hatred because, like a faithful disciple of Clemenceau, I 
have always applied an unbending will to the task of maintaining for 
France the place in the world which she won by the victory of 1918. 
. . . There was only one way out for you: to sentence me without 
trial.... I leave you with these words: I will be waiting for you at the 
downfall of the Axis forces. It is the best revenge and also the only 
reparation that a Frenchman can desire who up until his last breath 
had only one religion—-that of his country.” 191 

189 Ibid. 
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